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S it quite certain that the best in- 
vestment of ten billion dollars 
that the Government of these United 
States could make would not be an in- 
vestment in Quixotic generosity—the 
cancellation of the debts owed to it 
by its Allies in the Great War? 


O incoming President has ever 
confronted a situation so satu- 
rated with difficulties as that with 
which, on the coming Fourth of 
March, Mr. Harding will find himself 
face to face. More momentous in its 
immediate issues, more crucial in its 
character, was the problem with 
which Lincoln had to grapple; but 
that problem centred upon a single 
theme, and was the final outcome of 
a generation of familiar controversy. 
In point of complexity, of many-sided 
difficulty, of the comprehensive need 
for wisdom, skill, sagacity, and 
strength, there is no comparison be- 
tween the demands of 1861 and those 
of 1921. 


ITHOUT a strong Cabinet, Mr. 
Harding will be headed for fail- 
ure—failure sure to be humiliating 
and bidding fair to be disastrous. 
The country is thoroughly well-dis- 
posed to him. His modesty, his sin- 
cerity, his earnest desire to do his ut- 
most for the good of the country and 
of the world, are generally acknowl- 
edged. But he makes no pretense to 
the possession of commanding abili- 
ties; and yet it is from the President 
that there must come the directing 
impulses which are to determine the 
nation’s success or failure in grap- 
pling with the vast problems of this 
extraordinary time. Mr. Harding is 
a religious man; he knows upon what 
authority we are warned against 
expecting to gather grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. Between 
now and the Fourth of March there 
will come the supreme moment that 
will decide whether he is to enter up- 
on his great office with a hope of be- 
ing able to fulfill the high purposes 
which he has avowed, or with the 
certainty of bitterly disappointing his 
own hopes and those of the nation. 
For a President of Mr. Harding’s 
type, in a time like this, a Cabinet of 
mediocrities could mean nothing less 
than bankruptcy. 


S a bit of conventional gush, there 
may be no harm in such a thing 
as this from Mr. Will Hays’s speech 
before the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation: 
This is not a moment for petty jealousies or 
carping criticisms, but fearlessly, in a spirit 
of patriotism, which is pure flame, with eyes 


solidly on the country’s welfare, let all men 
join in the effort to solve the problems. 


But the idea that, by exhorting “all 
men” to “join in the effort to solve 
the problems,” there is any chance of 
getting them solved is on a par with 
Mr. Bryan’s famous declaration that 
in case of a foreign invasion “a mil- 


lion men would spring to arms” and 
drive the rash intruders out. The 
problems of to-day can no more be 
wrestled with by a conglomeration of 
the good intentions of “all men” than 
twenty divisions of disciplined and 
equipped Prussian troops could have 
been repelled by Mr. Bryan’s impro- 
vised army of sentimental patriots. 
It is upon the brains, the experience, 
the character, and the clear purpose 
of three or four men, and not upon 
the good intentions either of the 
President himself or of the people, 
that we shall have to depend for any 
real hope of success in “the effort to 
solve the problems.” 


ICTURESQUE with the cuss- 
words, and not uninteresting 
even without them, was Mr. Charles 
G. Dawes’s talk before the Senate’s 
war-investigation committee. But 
when you come right down to brass 
tacks, there was very little in it. The 
number of fools is so great, and their 
variety so infinite, that there are 
doubtless many who needed to be 
told, in just that emphatic way, that 
there is bound to be a vast amount of 
waste in war, and that, given the 
choice between saving money and 
winning the war, the only thing to do 
was to say damn the expense. Among 
men of sense, all this is taken for 
granted; but there remain two dis- 
tinct questions: First, waiving al- 
together any culpability of Govern- 
ment officials or boards, how about 
the guilt of those who took advantuge 
of the country’s need to extort all 
they could from the helpless represen- 
tatives of the Government? And 
secondly, how about the cases—of 
which the aircraft story is the most 
striking example—where with un- 
heard-of sums promptly appropriated 
by Congress, practically nothing was 
done toward the winning of the war? 
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A POINT worthy of special note in 

the press propaganda emanating 
from Berlin is the insistence that the 
reparations plan aims directly at the 
United States, is devised in order to 
make the United States pay the in- 
demnity. This is one of those vague 
propagandist statements that become 
effective only when they have been 
repeated sufficiently often to become 
a commonplace. It presupposes that 
a major part of German exports will 
come to America and that Americans 
will pay higher prices on account of 
the 12 per cent export tax. There 
is already a heavy German export 
tax, far higher than 12 per cent, 
part of which goes to the payment of 
German debts. Yet the German Gov- 
ernment has never suggested that 
this was directed against America. 
France and England and Russia, fur- 
thermore, will have to pay more for 
German goods on account of the tax. 
It will not affect this country more 
than others. This export tax—or 
rather tribute, for, as we pointed out 
last week, Germany is not required 
actually to levy the tax—may not be a 
wise measure, but Americans should 
not be deceived by German propa- 
- ganda into a silly belief that it is a 
trick of England and France to col- 
lect the German debt in New York. 


ONGRESS has stuck to its re- 
duction of the enlisted strength 

of the army to 175,000 men, and 
apparently will appropriate for only 
150,000. The proportion of one com- 
missioned officer to ten men seems 
enormous, but might be turned to 
good account in a way probably not 
imagined by the supreme army au- 
thorities. If these authorities would 
refrain from regulating the lives of 
officers after a pedantic and meticu- 
lous system, and would encourage 
individual self-development and culti- 
vation of the humanities by the offi- 
cers, there might be evolved among us 
a cultivated leisure class, divorced 
from thoughts of Mammon, leading 
lives of simple elegance. Many of the 
great commanders across the water 
have been men of wide culture: Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Lucullus, Peterborough, 
Wolfe, Von Moltke—to cite only 
a few names. Almost all the Roman 
commanders of the late republican 


, 


and the best imperial days were edu- 
cated by Greek tutors at home and at- 
tended the schools in the Greek cities. 
Alexander, with Aristotle as his 
tutor, was the most liberally educated 
of men; Cesar scarcely less so. Cul- 
tivation of the humanities would not 
reduce technical efficiency; the con- 
trary is true. 


NDER the proposed new system 
for the management of the 
great Italian industries, the workmen 
would acquire a large measure of 
control (Italian controllo). What 
measure of actual power they would 
acquire would depend on whether 
controllo is, in the Government bill, 
used in the original or the derivative 
sense. If in the original sense (once 
the English “control” was so used), 
the workmen would merely be allowed 
a check on, and have opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with, details 
of management; except in one very 
important regard: disputes would in 
the final appeal be referred to a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
labor and capital in equal numbers. 
Should there be a deadlock, labor 
would select an additional represen- 
tative to make the ultimate decision. 
So we interpret from vague reports. 
It is thought Giolitti uses controllo 
in its original sense. 


| iggy is a curious analogy be- 

tween the internal situations in 
Greece and Turkey. The defiant at- 
titude of the Kemalists in Angora 
towards the Government on the Bos- 
porus has its counterpart in that of 
the ynredeemed Hellenes of Constan- 
tinople towards the Government in 
Athens. The Mustapha Kemal of this 
anti-Constantinist movement is the 
cecumenical patriarch who, by the 
fall of Venizelos, despairs of realiz- 
ing his dream of regaining the Aya 
Sofia for the orthodox faith. For he 
knows that the recall of King Con- 
stantine has lost to Hellenism the Al- 
lies’ support of its aspirations, and 
has improved Turkey’s chance of get- 
ting the treaty of Sévres revised in 
her favor. So the patriarchate of 
Constantinople sent a telegram to 
Athens demanding the abdication of 
the King, just as Kemal, before con- 
senting to an accord with Stamboul 





for attendance at the London Con- 
ference insists on fulfillment of 
his condition that first the Govern- 


ment shall be dismissed. Kemal, it ‘ 


is true, does not stop at that. He 
further requires the transfer of the 
seat of the Government to Angora. 


aera patriarch, being only a novice 

in rebellion, has not yet gone the 
length that Kemal dares to go. Be- 
sides, he has to deal with an opponent 
who stands his ground and possesses 
the means to strike back. By way of 
reply to his telegram the Greek Govy- 
ernment has suspended payment of 
the subsidies which were accorded 
him by Venizelos. Thus the clergy’s 
ideal motive for opposing the King 
is reinforced by a downright material 
one, the recovery of their salaries. 
Without these-they are reduced to 
the level of the despised Turkish offi- 
cials who live on the promise rather 
than on the substance of their pay. 
In the bitterness of their hearts and 
the emptiness of their stomachs they 
have descended from the pulpit into 
the political arena, and have turned 
the church services into meetings 
where denunciations of Constantine 
and eulogies of Venizelos often pro- 
voke the profanest incidents. The 
introduction of politics into the Greek 
army and navy has caused much 
harm to their efficiency and to the 
cause of Hellenism which they are 
destined to serve. 


: fees Socialist Labor party- has been 

engaged since 1877, a matter of 
some 43 years, in the task of convert- 
ing the people of the United States 
to a particular brand of socialism. To 
most folk the results might seem 
rather negligible. But to the party 
devotee all goes well, and the future 
is rosy. Victory is ever just around 
the corner. Even in the election fig- 
ures for 1920 there is cause for con- 
gratulation. The Associated Press 
table, says the party’s organ, the 
People, “gives the S. L. P. 42,950 
votes in the fifteen States where the 
party ticket appeared on the ballot, 
that is to say 6,386 more votes than 
the largest ever registered for the 
party, in 1896.” The optimistic 
spirit is commendable; but the facts, 
we are pained to say, give it small 
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warrant. The vote given by the As- 
sociated Press is a palpable error, 
made by inadvertently crediting the 
S. L. P. with Christensen’s New York 
vote. The real total is 30,363, while 
the party’s vote in 1896 was 36,275. 
That is, after 24 years of zealous 
labor for the cause, in which time 
the total electorate of the country 
has increased by about 92 per cent., 
the S. L. P. succeeds in polling 16 per 
cent. less than its former vote. To 
some people—not unreasonable ones, 
we believe—this looks much like slip- 
ping backwards. 


‘Dow MULBERRY SELLERS was 

not more lavish with his imagi- 
nary millions of dollars than the ro- 
mantic statisticians of the Farmer- 
Labor party and of the Nonpartisan 
League have been with their imagi- 
nary millions of votes. And though 
time and the official canvass have 
served in some measure to deflate 
their claims, they are as yet unwilling 
to forego their excursions into the 
realm of the fanciful. Here is Mr. 
Jay G. Brown, national secretary- 
treasurer and official compiler of the 
Farmer-Labor party, who is still able 
to figure out a total of 1,325,566 
votes. Is this a strict Farmer-Labor 
total? No such pretense is made. It 
is a total wherein “F. L. P. and N. 
P. L. joined.” It includes votes for 
any candidate who received a Non- 
partisan League or a Farmer-Labor 
party indorsement. It thus incorpo- 
rates 366,247 Republican votes in 
Wisconsin, 130,624 Republican votes 
in North Dakota, at least 62,368 Dem- 
ocratic votes in Montana, and so on. 
Also, by a careful selective process, 
it includes for each State only the 
highest vote (where there is an avail- 
able choice) instead of the vote for 
the head of the ticket. Perhaps there 
is no real harm in this playful exer- 
cise of the fancy. But it ought to 
include somewhere, as an evidence of 
good faith, a statement that Mr. 
Christensen’s total vote was 264,727. 


HE I. W. W. is trying to be good. 
No longer, according to its offi- 

cial spokesmen, does it advocate vio- 
lence or sabotage. Prosecutions by 
the Federal Government and by cer- 
tain States under the new “criminal 


syndicalism” laws have been heeded. 
The I. W. W. has no good opinion 
of these laws, declaring them to have 
been enacted under the spell of “war 
hysteria.” But it recognizes them as 
very real and business-like contriv- 
ances, unsafe to dally with, and it 
submits gracefully to superior force. 
So no more emery in grease- 
cups, monkey-wrenches in machinery, 
twenty-penny spikes in sawlogs, or 
fires in hopfields; a soft pedal on 
propaganda for the violent overthrow 
of the bourgeois state and perhaps 
an entire cessation of bogus “free- 
speech” fights. There still remain 
the effort to organize labor by indus- 
tries instead of by crafts and the pro- 
pagation of the class-struggle theory. 
Prosperity, we are assured, attends 
the new dispensation: the I. W. W.is 
stronger than ever before. It has 
usually been “stronger than ever be- 
fore,” no matter what its condition 
at any particular time; but perhaps 
this time the assurance is supported 
by the facts. One element, however, 
it has lost for good—the revolution- 
ary sentimentalists of the metropoli- 
tan coteries. No rough-house no 
thrill, is the inner law for these 
highly sensitized beings; and the 
I. W. W., in forswearing the turbu- 
lent and the dramatic, can no longer 
appeal to them, It may, of course, 
find compensatory accessions else- 
where. But if it doesn’t—well, then, 
we shan’t grieve. 


HE world thrilled to the burial 
of a nameless French poilu be- 
neath the Arc de Triomphe. As a 
gesture it was satisfying—‘“All for 
one, one for all,” as the musketeer 
sang. One fancies that the proud Ro- 
man boast of Napoleon’s arch added 
something to the chances of holding 
the respect of future generations by 
laying such a treasure at its founda- 
tion. Not less satisfying was the 
burial in storied Westminster of a 
nameless British Tommy. What 
other shrine could so appropriately 
have done honor to the plain, imper- 
sonal greatness which the war devel- 
oped? When it comes to doing like- 
wise with one of our own boys who 
gave up not only his life, but even 
the brief and narrow memory of his 
identity, we should do well to con- 


sider. If the place where he is laid 
come short of instant and inevitable 
appropriateness, the gesture fails. 
No such place has as yet been sug- 
gested. Is there to be a national war 
memorial? If so, is that not the des- 
tined place? 


N incident occurred in Bombay 
the other day which well illus- 
trates the difficulties of British rule. 
Two English boys killed some pi- 
geons. Thereupon some Hindu boys 
in pious rage fell foul of them. A 
crowd gathered, cheering the Hindu 
boys and threatening the English 
lads. Along came the police and ar- 
rested all the boys impartially. The 
crowd followed, demanding that the 
Hindu boys should be given up. The 
police charged the crowd, the mob 
stoned the police; several persons 
were injured, seventeen arrests were 
made. The merchants of Bombay 
met to consider action; the exchanges 
and markets were closed. Such is 
India. It may be silly to consider 
pigeons sacred; but we prefer such 
superstition to the Anglo-Saxon pas- 
sion of old and young males for wan- 
ton slaughter of feathered creatures. 
And the Anglo-Saxon women, with 
their passion for feathers, abet the 
male passion for slaughter. At all 
events, if we were a pigeon, we should 
prefer native rule. 


: question of daylight saving is 
up once more in New York State. 
The effect of New York’s decision will 
be far-reaching. If: the legislative 
friends of the farmer, genuine and 
pretended, have their way, daylight 
saving will be counted for another 
year, and perhaps for many years, 
among those good things which civ- 
ilization might just as well have for 
itself if only some homogeneous 
group, not necessarily large, saw dol- 
lars and cents in it. But since day- 
light saving is only something which 
makes life pleasanter and healthier 
for man in his individual and private 
capacity, there is always a large 
chance that its benefits will be denied 
to him. The plan, however, has 
gained many friends in the course of 
its two-year trial. Try it but a little 
longer, and it is sure to be regarded as 
the only sensible course to pursue. 
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The Prospects of 
- ‘oe 
Socialism 

HE new world which so many 
looked forward to as the sure se- 
quel of the Great War was to be 
essentially a socialist world. Its san- 
guine heralds were chary of defini- 
tions; most of them, perhaps, would, 
upon questioning, have flatly denied 
that socialism was what they meant. 
Social justice, equal opportunity, or 
some other abstract phrase, sufficed 
them, if, indeed, they felt it neces- 
sary to go beyond the mere assertion 
that the world was never again to 
be that world which we had known. 
But the term socialism is itself vague 
enough to fit a multitude of possibili- 
ties; and certainly nothing less than 
some form of socialism could suffice 
to fulfill the requirements of the new 

order that was to be ushered in. 

If this expectation had been merely 
the outgrowth of the war’s vast up- 
heaval, there would be little reason 
for referring to it now. The fact is, 
however, that the expectation was but 
an accentuation of hopes, and an out- 
growth of desires, that had been 
steadily mounting for years before 
the war, and which had no relation 
whatever to any foreseen convulsion. 
It was not the direction, but only the 
rapidity, of the movement that the 
war was supposed to have affected; 
what it might have taken generations 
of peace to bring about by gradual 
undermining of the existing order, 
the war had achieved by a sudden 
sweeping away of its foundations. 

While this view was very far from 
correct, it was also very far from 
baseless. There was enough ground 
for it to put multitudes of persons 
who were profoundly opposed to so- 
cialism into a state of mind in which 
they were prepared to accept its com- 
ing with passive resignation. This 
mental state of fatalistic acquiescence 
constituted, two years ago, one of the 
most deplorable elements of the sit- 
uation; for nothing can be more de- 
structive of the possibility of resist- 
ance than the belief that resistance is 
hopeless. To-day, at least in this 
country, that state of mind has com- 
pletely disappeared; but it is an in- 
teresting and important question 


whether it has not been succeeded by 
one which, going to the opposite ex- 
treme, is almost as dangerous. To 
magnify a danger to the point of be- 
lieving that resistance is hopeless is 
hardly more injurious than to settle 
down to a complacent belief that the 
danger has disappeared, when in real- 
ity it is merely more or less in abey- 
ance. 

There are a number of very sub- 
stantial reasons for believing that so- 
cialism has received a tremendous set- 
back. First and foremost is the 
appalling spectacle of Bolshevist Rus- 
sia; can it be imagined, we are asked, 
that a nation not bereft of its senses 
will plunge into socialism, or even 
drift into socialism, with such a les- 
son before it of the horror and misery 
and despotism brought on by the 
adoption of the Marxian dogma? 
Then—to pass over the brief and ter- 
rible experience of communist Hun- 
gary—look at Germany; a _ people 
long noted for extraordinary quali- 
ties of intelligence, industry, and 
thrift, reduced to a pitiful condition 
of want and demoralization even un- 
der a régime of semi-socialism. Fi- 
nally, see the judgment that the 
people of the United States have ex- 
pressly registered. With the most 
favorable possible opportunity for the 
entering of a huge vote of protest— 
for neither of the two historic par- 
ties commanded anything like enthu- 
siastic support in the recent cam- 
paign—not only did the Socialist 
party make a very meagre showing, 
but the other parties of protest cut 
an absolutely ridiculous figure. Surely 
the country is safe—surely we need 
worry no longer about socialism. 

But pleasing as it would be to take 
this view of the matter, it must be 
rejected as very short-sighted. The 
election of 1920 shows how the people 
felt in 1920; it is a very unsafe guide 
as to how they will feel in 1924 or 
1928, and tells almost nothing at all 
about how they will feel in 1940. The 
socialist movement is not a passing 
fad. It is a secular phenomenon; it 
has struck deep roots in the minds 
of all the peoples of the civilized 
world. There is no reason to believe 
that any person now living will see 
the end of it; it will have to be reck- 
oned with, by this generation at least, 


as a permanent force which must be 
steadily watched and manfully with- 
stood. Its sweep may have been— 
indeed, certainly has been—arrested 
for the time being; but it derives its 
strength from ideas which have a po- 
tent appeal to millions of minds, and 
whose allurement will return in ful] 
vigor when circumstances are again 
favorable to their spread. Twenty 
years from now, the experiences of 
Bolshevist Russia will be but a story 
out of a _ history-book; and even 
though the story may be familiar, 
it will always be possible to say— 
and to say with a great deal of rea- 
son—that one experiment proves 
nothing, and that this particular ex- 
periment was made upon an unfit 
people, by blind fanatics, and under 
abnormal conditions. If the people 
of the United States shall come to 
think that private property is a curse, 
that liberty costs more than it is 
worth, that a régime of collectivism 
is more desirable than a régime of in- 
dividualism, we may be quite sure 
that they will not be permanently 
frightened off by the spectre of the 
Bolshevist horror in Russia. 

That the country is not going to 
take a sudden plunge into socialism 
may, indeed, be confidently taken for 
granted; well-being is too widely dif- 
fused, the possession of property is 
too general, to make revolutionary 
change a practical possibility. The 
real danger is that we may drift into 
socialism; and the danger is all the 
greater because there is no clear line 
of demarcation between socialism 
and individualism. A score of things 
that most conservatives regarded as 
socialistic thirty years ago are now 
accepted as matters of course; nor is 
it possible to lay down any formal 
test by which any new move in the 
same general direction can be classi- 
fied as passing or not passing the line 
of danger. Yet a steady accumula- 
tion of such innovations is quite as 
capable as a revolutionary upheaval 
of destroying the existing order of 
society. 

That order still rests essentially 
upon private property, individual ini- 
tiative, and individual responsibility. 
If it is to be preserved, those who 
believe in these things must stand 
for them not in a spirit of shame- 
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faced apology, but in a spirit of ag- 
gressive championship. Faced with 
any fresh move in the direction of 
collectivism, they must have the cour- 
age to declare that over against any 
claim that may be made for it of 
real or alleged specific benefit must 
be set the question of the harm it 
may produce through weakening the 
nerve of individuality and promoting 
the advance of socialism. We must 
be either for socialism or against it; 
and if we are against it we must keep 
ever alive in our consciousness the 
vital issue that is involved in the con- 
flict. That issue is not to be sought 
in the details which distinguish one 
brand of socialism from another; it 
resides in the spirit that is common 
to them all—the spirit that decries 
individual responsibility, that  be- 
littles individual liberty, that would 
purchase exemption from the inequal- 
ities, the hardships, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the world by surrendering 
to the deadening grasp of collective 
regulation all that gives savor to the 
life, energy to the character, and im- 
petus to the exertions, of the vast 
majority of mankind. 


The Last Twelve of the 
Forty-Two Years 


PART from the tax or tribute on 
exports, the feature of the repa- 
ration demand formulated by the Al- 
lied Supreme Council at Paris that 
has aroused most protest is the long 
period over which the fixed payments 
are extended. ‘Common sense,” says 
the New York Times, for example, 
“rejects the theory that forty-two 
years from now Germany will still 
be engaged in paying off her war 
debt to the Allies.” The Treaty of 
Versailles called for payments ex- 
tending over 30 years, not 42. 

Now, the very cheapest concession 
that the Allies could make—and it is 
fairly certain that they will make con- 
cessions, of one kind or another—is 
to wipe the last twelve payments off 
the slate. The aggregate of those 
twelve payments, if simply added to- 
gether, is very great; 24 semi-annual 
payments of three billion gold marks 
each total up 72 billion gold marks, 


+ 





or a little over 17 billion dollars. But 
the present value of this vast sum, 
to be paid at dates from 30 to 42 
years off, is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. If no allowance at all be made 
for the risk of repudiation, it would 
have to be discounted at 5 per cent., 
to say the least. And thus dis- 
counted, it shrinks to a shade less 
than one-sixth of its face; for on a 
5 per cent. basis (with interest com- 
pounded semi-annually) one dollar in 
hand is worth a shade more than six 
dollars paid in 12 semi-annual in- 
stallments beginning thirty years 
hence. But taking the uncertainty 
of the event into account, 5 per cent. 
would be an absurd rate. Seven per 
cent. could not be regarded as high 
enough to cover the margin of risk; 
and even at 8 per cent. any prudent 
financier would regard the cash as 
far more desirable than the bond. 
Well, when discounted at 7 per cent., 
the payments of the last twelve of 
the forty-two years shrink to one- 
eighth of their face, and at 8 per cent. 
they come down to almost exactly 
one-seventeenth. Thus the present 
value of the 17 billion dollars of pay- 
ments called for in the last twelve 
years is three billion dollars, two bil- 
lion dollars, or one billion dollars, ac- 
cording as they are discounted at 5, 
7, or 8 per cent. We believe that in 
the judgment of most financiers even 
8 per cent. is too low a rate to allow; 
and accordingly the Allies, by remit- 
ting the last twelve annual amounts 
altogether, would be sacrificing some- 
thing that is practically worth at 
most one billion dollars—really too 
small a matter to count in the pres- 
ence of such a situation as that with 
which they are dealing. 

If this concession were made, the 
question would remain whether the 
tax on exports should likewise be re- 
mitted for the last twelve years. But 
the same considerations apply to that 
tax. Even if German exports during 
those twelve years averaged the in- 
credible sum of 50 billion gold marks 
a year, the 12 per cent. tribute on 
these would only equal the fixed sum 
of six billion marks a year which we 
have been discussing; and accord- 
ingly, even upon this wild hypothesis 
the practical sacrifice made by the 


Allies in waiving it for the whole 12 
years could not be reckoned as more 
than the loss of one billion dollars 
present value; and of course in real- 
ity this is an absurd overestimate. 
As a practical business proposition, 
therefore, the Allies would be making 
an insignificant concession if they 
struck the last twelve years out of 
the account altogether—both the 
fixed annuity and the export tax. 

It is of course possible that the real 
motive in stretching the period from 
30 to 42 years was not financial; that 
the object was to continue during a 
longer time the hold upon Germany 
which the obligation involves. But 
that would be the most unfortunate 
of all possible attitudes. Thirty 
years is surely a long enough time to 
contemplate for a status in which 
every recurrent year brought to the 
beaten nation so heavy a reminder of 
her subjection to the victors. Viewed 
in the light of any calculation of 
moral probabilities, it must be plain 
that the risk of a war of revenge 
would be enormously increased by 
such prolongation of the tribute-pay- 
ment period. Indeed, the reparation 
terms themselves contain a feature 
which contradicts the notion that this 
prolongation is matter of deliberate 
intention for its own sake, since they 
provide for the discounting of future 
payments by Germany herself; 
though, to be sure, only at the rate 
of 5 per cent. for all payments beyond 
1925. 

Dismissing, then, the hypothesis 
that the 42-year term would be in- 
sisted on for its own sake, it is to be 
hoped that at the London Conference 
the extraordinary benefits of a simple 
cancellation of the requirements for 
the last twelve years will find recog- 
nition. This step would have the sin- 
gular recommendation of being a con- 
cession which the German delegates 
could honestly represent as a very 
great point gained for their own 
country, while the Allied statesmen 
could equally honestly point out that 
it involved no substantial loss to the 
nations they represented. For in 
point of fact the gain to Germany 
would be incomparably greater than 
the loss to the Allies. To the Allies 
it would be merely the practical loss 
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of an amount of money which can not 
be reckoned at above one or two bil- 
lion dollars; to the Germans it would 
mean the cancellation of twelve out 
of forty-two years of galling require- 
ments, and the wiping out of obliga- 
tions which, however small their 
present value when discounted in cold 
blood by financial experts, loom up 
enormous as actual payments to be 
made by themselves and their chil- 
dren thirty and forty years hence. 


Opening Russia’s 
Back Door 


N Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris gives the impression that 
the Conference of the surviving mem- 
bers of the All-Russian Constituent 
Assembly, now meeting there, is 
about to make formal application to 
the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States to rec- 
ognize this Constituent Assembly as 
the present rightful Government of 
Russia. No news, however, has come 
to hand to confirm this conjecture, and 
it is to be sincerely hoped that no 
such action is contemplated. The 
purpose of the Conference was to 
unite all Russians abroad, irre- 
spective of party affiliation, for the 
protection of Russian interests and 
for coéperating in, and even direct- 
ing, the work of reéstablishing the 
Russian state on the passing of the 
Soviet régime. The possibilities and 
the pitfalls that confronted this Con- 
ference were discussed at length in 
The Weekly Review of January 26. 
The first action of the Conference, 
following the declarations of the va- 
rious parties, was to adopt a general 
declaration of four points: That Rus- 
sia can never recognize any despot- 
ism as a legal authority, particularly 
the Bolshevist tyranny; that the 
people of Russia can not hold them- 
selves bound to respect any agree- 
ments or contracts whatsoever which 
may be concluded by the _ Bol- 
sheviki; that it is necessary to ter- 
minate the blockade in all its forms; 
and that the Conference repudiates 
the binding force of any concessions 
given to foreigners by the Soviet 
Power, and protests against foreign 


complicity in the illegal squandering 
of the Russian gold reserve. There 
are indications that the French Gov- 
ernment would look favorably upon 
the assumption of governmental au- 
thority by the surviving Constituent 
Assembly, as it would give them a 
definite organization to deal with for 
the protection of French interests as 
to Russian debts. Nevertheless, we 
trust that the Conference will not be 
led into the dangerous experiment of 
setting up an émigré government. 
While this Conference has been 
meeting in Paris, there have been 
developments in Eastern Siberia of 
perhaps much greater significance ; de- 
velopments concerning which, owing 
to the efficient Japanese censorship, 
there has been little mention in our 
press. Following the Kolchak collapse, 
there were set up in Eastern Siberia 
practically independent Governments 
at Verkhne-Udinsk, Chita, Blagovesh- 
chensk, Habarovsk, and Vladivostok. 
The first of these called itself the Far 
Eastern Republic, and sought to in- 
clude the others in a “buffer state.” 
Chita remained for a time under 
Semenov. Vladivostok had several 
different governing bodies at the 
same time, and over all was the Japa- 
nese occupation. Although the gen- 
eral tone of all these local Govern- 
ments was Bolshevik—Chita and 
Habarovsk less so than the others— 
everywhere the institution of private 
property was recognized. They were 
corrupt and incompetent, and al- 
though each had its full complement 
of ministers and other functionaries, 
their only resources were the pro- 
ceeds of requisitions and the printing 
of paper money. It was evident last 
fall that they could not long continue. 
Banditry, robbery, bribery, and all 
forms of criminal violence were ram- 
pant and ordinary folk longed for or- 
der and quiet. They also felt in- 
creasingly the threat of Japanese 
domination, for which the prevailing 
anarchy provided the excuse. 
Finally, after many negotiations, 
the several Governments decided to 
give way and arrange a general elec- 
tion for a constituent assembly for 
the whole of Siberia east of Lake 
Baikal. Vladivostok was the last to 
give in, but on December 5 voted to 





join. The elections were held on Jan- 
uary 9, and although it is not yet 
certainly known to what extent they 
were fair and free from compulsion, 
the indications are satisfactory. The 
northern regions went about 85 per 
cent. non-Bolshevik, while Vladivos- 
tok, the worst place of all, gave a 
slight Communist majority. For the 
whole, the non-Bolshevik majority 
was about 70 per cent. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly met at Chita January 
25, and is already reported to have 
adopted as the Constitution—or Fun- 
damental Laws, as they term it—prac- 
tically the same as had a little earlier 
been adopted by the Maritime Proy- 
ince. The latter is patterned after 
the American Constitution, with some 
points borrowed from the Swiss. Not 
the least interesting feature of it is 
its didactic tone and frequent appeals 
to civic duty. 

The attitude of the Communist 
party and its leaders toward the elec- 
tion of a popular representation was 
instructive. They stated that the 
party was still loyal to Moscow and 
subject to orders from the authori- 
ties there, but they recognized that 
they were in the minority, had no 
hope of forcing their rule and pro- 
gramme, and must take their chance 
of attracting the public, and especially 
the peasants. In reality it was evi- 
dent that they were for the most part 
practical adventurers rather than fa- 
natics, and this new orientation, this 
attempt to take their place alongside 
the other parties, indicated clearly 
enough that they realized the eco- 
nomic failure and approaching col- 
lapse of the Soviet Government, and 
were seeking a chance to save their 
precious necks by a quick shift. 

While it would be unwisely opti- 
mistic to expect too much in the way 
of sagacity and submergence of par- 
tisan and personal ambitions in the 
newly established Government, there 
can be no doubt that the principles 
of personal liberty and private own- 
ership of property are thoroughly 
recognized, and there is every like- 
lihood of a revival of commercial life. 
The news of what has taken place 
at Chita will spread rapidly, and 
trading relations will undoubtedly be 
undertaken with Western Siberia, 
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which is still under the sway of Mos- 
cow. No military expedition could 
promise one-tenth the effect that this 
will have in undermining the Soviet 
power, especially as every day brings 
to Siberia fresh tales of the ruin, des- 
olation, and abject servitude prevail- 
ing in European Russia. It may well 
happen that the predictions made by 
many prominent Russians two years 
ago may still come true—that Rus- 
sia’s back door, Siberia, may provide 
the real entrance for the influences 
that will overthrow the Soviet 
régime. The peasants of Western Si- 
beria, corresponding to our own pio- 
neers, have always been more inde- 
pendent and self-reliant than their 
brethren in European Russia. They 
have suffered less, and their physical 
condition is better. If, therefore, the 
new Far Eastern Republic succeeds in 
attaining a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility, it may achieve momentous re- 
sults. On the one hand it will de- 
prive Japan of any excuse for con- 
tinued occupation, and on the other 
set in motion the strongest possible 
forces for the undermining of Bol- 
shevism and the reconstruction of 
Russia. 


A Lady in Distress 


WHEN, to escape the horrible em- 

braces of Mustapha Kemal, Cau- 
casus Armenia invited Chicherin 
into her castle and yielded to his suit 
long-urged, that political Don Juan, 
in the heat of his infatuation, made 
many promises. Among them was 
the promise that Armenia should 
have back all those lands—mountain, 
forest, and tilth—she “owed yester- 
day.’ Chicherin went further and, in 
the orgulous terms of a successful 
lover, told Mustapha his business was 
sped; he must avoid the lady’s de- 
mesnes. So Mustapha, not eager to 
try conclusions with so prow a 
knight, drew off from the castle pre- 
cincts; but he continued to overrun 
and harry the surrounding country. 
Now Don Juan soon tired of his fair 
conquest; he bethought him how im- 
portant an ally Mustapha was, and 
that he should be conciliated. So he 
told Armenia that she might keep 
the castle and its immediate environs 
as his chatelaine; but for her lover’s 





sake and for the sake of the world- 
revolution (that lovely Utopia about 
which he had told her such marvelous 
tales), she must allow Mustapha to 
have the rest for the present. 

Armenia, being a lady of a high 
spirit, cried out that he need not 
think her friendless; there were 
many bold knights, her kindred, be- 
yond seas, who would avenge her and 
restore her lands. Don Juan only 
laughed and said these knights had 
known her plight, yet had done noth- 
ing, nor would. He had ’em all by 
the ears, he said, or in a blue funk 
at the very sound of his name. “But,” 
said he, as he clutched her unwilling 
in a last embrace, “my little chate- 
laine, wait patiently for the world- 
revolution. Everything will be all 
right then. And, mind you, my 
pretty sweeting, if my messenger 
should present himself with the du- 
plicate of this” (and here he gave 
her a seal with a Red Lett carved 
thereon strangling a bourgeois lady, 
most movingly represented), “give 
him the castle keys. For this is my 
castle now.” 


So off rode Don Juan and made 
friends again with Mustapha, who 
promised not to disturb the chatelaine 
in the castle, and, in return for Chi- 
cherin’s allowing him to retain the 
lady’s demesnes, agreed to renew 
with him their compact of mutual 
help in their enterprises. Armenia, 
then, remains in her castle, deflow- 
ered and despairing; no sign of help 
from her kindred overseas; and she 
is justly afeared that Mustapha may 
break his promise and attack the 
castle. But this little comfort thou 
may’st Have, Armenia: that thou hast 
much goodly royal company in thy 
misery. Thus Ariadne suffered at 
Theseus’ hands for Athens’ sake; no 
less did Dido endure from A¢neas, 
that Rome might be built; thou too, 


in turn, Armenia, must be sacrificed’ 


to the world-revolution. So always 
must love be postponed by the polit- 
ical Don Juan to loftier things. 
When Chicherin and Mustapha met 
and pledged fellowship again, there 
was much merriment, greatly en- 
hanced by a scurrilous story devised 
by Mustapha’s court jester, entitled 
“Mediation.” Yet, despite mutual 


oaths and semblance of harmony, 
Mustapha and Chicherin each felt in 
his heart that ultimately they two 
would meet in mortal combat over 
the lady of the castle yonder, deflow- 
ered and desolate. Alas, poor Ar- 
menia! 


4 ings friendship game has been car- 

ried into literature. A and B, 
writing for metropolitan dailies, 
make a point of periodically saying a 
kind word for each other. Both are 
men with facile pens who could easily 
gain some reputation for cleverness 
with the unthinking, but neither 
would become a real figure in the 
world of letters without boosting. 
What we have to deal with is a form 
of propaganda in which Americans 
have now become expert, and one 
which is being practiced by a fairly 
large clique. The desideratum is rec- 
ognition by one’s own age, and pos- 
terity can go hang. This may be a 
piquant situation, but it means that 
those who are in a position to guide 
the popular taste and to form its lit- 
erary standards care little about ab- 
solute values, nor much, for that mat- 
ter, about comparative values; what 
they wish is to see themselves and 
their friends advanced, and to be 
known as tall fellows in their own 
generation. The feeling for genuine 
literature could not be in trickier 
hands, and literature itself could 
hardly have more lukewarm friends. 
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What the World Is Doing 


{The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
February 4.] 

AFRICA: The gentlemen of the Pas- 
teur Institute at Paris are very hopeful 
of developing an effective tuberculin for 
human tuberculosis. They would partic- 
ularly like to experiment upon some of 
the anthropoid apes, because of their 
well-known susceptibility to tuberculosis. 
We make no doubt that, if the matter 
could be communicated to them, gibbons 
of Asia, orangs of Borneo, and gorillas 
and chimpanzees of Africa would eagerly 
offer themselves for the altruistic honors 
of such an experiment. An experiment 
station, with plenty of nice trees, will 
probably be established on the west coast 
of Africa; in which case the gibbons and 
orangs would lose this singular oppor- 
tunity of friendly intercourse with their 
cousin Catarhini. 

But why Simiidae? Why not men for 
this experiment? The anthropoid apes 
are not so very numerous. We entertain 
a fond hope that, in the course of a mil- 
lion years or so, from some one of that 
family may be evolved a genus superior 
to Homo Sapiens, a genus without those 
faults which more than justify the satire 
of a Swift, a genus capable of collective 
wisdom, incapable of such behavior as 
Homo Sapiens exhibits to-day: for ex- 
ample, the naval competition, and the 
sordid pushing and pecking to get more 
than one’s proper share of Nature’s lar- 
gess; more undignified than the farm- 
yard scramble when the housewife scat- 
ters the corn. If there is any real 
decency in us, we will cherish our cousins, 
the Simiidae. When Nature selected 
Pithecanthropus for the experiment of a 
sapient being, she evidently made a little 
mistake. 


GERMANY: Herr Scheidemann de- 
clares with Teutonic elegance: “Hell is 
preferable to the Paris terms.” 

Hell, Herr Scheidemann, is preferable 
to many things; as: Petrograd after 
three years of Soviet rule, Berlin (for a 
number of reasons), the mind of the ex- 
Kaiser, and (some say) the United States 
since prohibition. 


GREAT BRITAIN: A little cloud 
scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, before 
_ the Great War; now a cloud that’s drag- 
onish; soon, it is feared, to be a bellying 
horror overspreading the political wel- 
kin; and finally, so say the prophets of 
woe, to burst, involving the peoples of the 
earth in tempest and ruin: such is the 
Oil Question. We await with great inter- 
est the appearance of Great Britain’s 
answer to Secretary Colby’s note on the 
Mesopotamian mandate. Considering the 
immense importance of this question, it 


is to be hoped that our legislators will 
study all its aspects. Despite the well- 
known altruistic character of Standard 
Oil, it is to be feared that there may be 
something in arguments other than 
American. Standard Oil always ex- 
cepted, we are a cupidous generation— 
all of us. To prevent a misconception, 
however, we should add that Secretary 
Colby’s remarks anent Mesopotamian oil 
well-nigh convinced us; but, before pro- 
ceeding to the merry act of twisting the 
caudal honors of the British Lion, we 
should like to hear the reply. 


AUSTRIA: It is pleasant to learn that 
the Supreme Council have resolved to 
forgive Austria her reparations bill and 
her bill for the army of occupation, and 
to give their moral support to a corpora- 
tion which is being organized to finance 
Austrian industries. It will be recalled 
how long ago it was proposed to convene 
an assembly of representatives from all 
those territories which formerly were 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, to 
discuss their so preposterous relations. 
It is obvious that these territories are to 
a singular degree necessary to each other 
economically and industrially, and that 
they should be as intimate in these re- 
spects as they were under the Empire. 
The Supreme Council resolved to convene 
guch an assembly in the near future. If 
only the genial light of good temper 
might supervene upon the dark dawning 
of the new era for the Danubian groups, 
all might yet be well, and Austria might 
be saved from the spiritual calamity of 
union with the German Confederation. 

RUSSIA: Here is a Moscow wireless 
that has the old familiar ring: “The 
Japanese must keep their promises and 
must remove all their troops from 
Siberia. They are not wanted. We are 
able to settle our own internal affairs.” 
(N. Y. Times). 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: The 
Sultan and King Constantine of Greece 
have been invited to send representatives 
to confer with the Supreme Council in 
London on the 21st. It is not clear 
whether Mustapha Kemal has received a 
similar invitation. Such a conference 
on the Treaty of Sevres without repre- 
sentation of Mustapha would be like 
Hamlet without the Prince. At any rate, 
Mustapha has let it be known that accept- 
ance of such an invitation would be con- 
ditional on prior evacuation by the Allies 
of all Turkish territories, and waiver of 
the indemnity. After that, he might him- 
self go to London to accept congratula- 
tions. We recall that fascinating descrip- 
tion by a contemporary Greek of the 
entry of the Ottoman conquerors on that 
memorable day of 1453 into the church— 
thenceforward the mosque — of St. 


Sophia. The Greeks thought them gods! 
Of that breed is Mustapha, however Mr. 
Balfour may call him a bandit. The 
valiant Constantine also calls him a ban- 
dit, “a big bluff,” “a big bubble;” ‘we 
could blow him off the map as we would 
blow a fly off a table.” Constantine says 
his warriors have smashed the Nation- 
alists everywhere, that Kemal has no 
more than 3,000 troops. ‘These pe prave 
orts;” but the dispatches seem to belie 
the royal statements. Constantine speaks 
of the Supreme Council almost as dis- 
respectfully as of Mustapha, with whom 
he swears he will never lower himself to 
deal. [We rather incline to think that 
Mustapha and the king are both bluffing. ] 

Mustapha is not the only Old Ottoman, 
The Grand Turk has his back up and will 
demand Smyrna and Armenia for Tur- 
key, and autonomy for Thrace; with 
other modest items. 

It is still open to the Armenians to 
embrace Islam; in which case they might 
become as important a factor in the Otto- 
man as their forefathers were in the 
Byzantine Empire. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Mr. Vanderlip continues to make 
suggestions. He proposes to take from 
the Senate its treaty-making powers and 
transfer them to a Council of Foreign 
Relations, to consist of thirty members; 
the members to be elected at large from 
the country and to serve ten years, three 
members retiring each year, and half of 
them always being abroad learning 
things. 

We have been thinking this over, and 
from the last item conclude that Mr. 
Vanderlip is an enemy of the Volstead 
Act. 

In the excitement over the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff Bill in the Senate, the 
Immigration Bill, the Anti-Strike Bill, 
soldiers’ bonus legislation, and the Colom- 
bia treaty seem to have been forgotten. 
It is said Senator Penrose has become 
enamored of that Byzantine creation, 
the Fordney Bill, and is resolved it shall 
get to a vote, even if other absolutely nec- 
esary legislation is fatally obstructed. 
“Use levity, sweet chuck!” 


THE UNIVERSE: Oh, Herr Ein- 
stein! How could you? Bereft of the 
attribute of infinity, the universe be- 
comes a stifling place. Gautama’s Nir- 
vana would allow of absolute extinction 
but the pestilent doctors have exploded 
that. That noblest of odes, Rochester’s 


“Ode to Nothing,’ ceases to console us. 
There ain’t no such thing as nothing. 
Thus there is no escape, either to infinity 
or to nothing. In one form or another, we 
are pigged together in a finite universe. 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Cabinet 


wae President-elect Harding brings 
' to an end the great quadrennial 
American guessing contest by announc- 
ing the names of those finally chosen to 
sit at his Cabinet table he will have given 
the clearest index that the public has yet 
had to his own political character and to 
that of his Administration. The revela- 
tion will arouse keener interest and pos- 
sess greater significance than most Cabi- 
net announcements for two reasons: first, 
because the independence of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s campaign and the overwhelming 
majority by which he was elected leave 
him singularly free to exercise his own 
choice in selecting his Cabinet; second, 
because his real character is probably 
less certainly known by the people than 
was that of any President-elect since 
Hayes. In these circumstances, and be- 
fore the event, it may not be without 
profit to consider what may be rightfully 
expected of the President’s Cabinet, and 
particularly of President Harding’s Cabi- 
net. 

Of the important functions which the 
Cabinet now performs in our political 
life, only one, that of administration, is 
definitely provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. That document contains no author- 
ity, express or implied, for the advisory 
council which the custom of more than a 
century has appended to the Presidency, 
and which to-day is universally accepted 
as one of our established institutions. 
For an understanding of the character- 
istics of this institution, therefore, we 
must look elsewhere than in the Consti- 
tution, we must turn to the statutes 
which created the several Departments, 
to constitutional law and practice, to cus- 
tom, and, by no means the least in im- 
portance, to the conception of the people 
of the United States as to what the 
Cabinet is, or should be. 

All of these sources confirm the opin- 
ion that, whatever other qualifications 
they may or may not possess, Cabinet 
members should be men of sufficient ad- 
ministrative ability and experience to 
enable them to understand, control, and 
efficiently direct the operation of their 
respective departments. Pope’s dictum, 
that that Government which is best ad- 
ministered is best, has in it sufficient 
truth to be applicable in this connection. 
Several of the departments can be suc- 
cessfully administered only by men 
whose previous experience has given 
them special knowledge of, and won for 
them national recognition in, certain 
definite fields of endeavor. Among these 
are the Treasury, the Attorney General- 
ship, and the Department of Agriculture. 
Other posts call rather for a suitable 
background of general experience than 
for specialized technical training, as, for 
instance, the Departments of the Inter- 


ior, Commerce, and Labor. For the re- 
maining Departments the field from 
which proper selections can be made is 
somewhat wider. 

Passing beyond the question of admin- 
istrative qualifications, the Cabinet should 
contain men who, as a group, will enable 
it to perform a variety of services for 
the President, the Congress, and the 
people. First, it should be a council of 
statesmen to whom the President can 
and should look for advice upon grave 
matters of national policy. The Ameri- 
can Presidency is the most powerful of- 
fice in the world to-day, with the possible 
exception of the Lloyd George Premier- 
ship, and it is no accident that custom 
and practice have made it plural in de- 
liberation . . . while single in responsi- 
bility. Our constitutional law does not 
require any President to consult with his 
Cabinet, or even to have one; unbroken 
precedent and the universal expectation 
of the people should always lead him to 
do both. There is a public expectation 
that he will consult with these responsi- 
ble advisers, not necessarily upon every 
great question, but habitually. Recent 
history would seem to confirm this state- 
ment. Furthermore, there is a very gen- 
eral feeling that the members of the 
Cabinet should be men whose advice must 
be respectfully considered, even though 
not always followed. To paraphrase 
Bagehot, they may not always turn the 
President’s course, but they should al- 
ways be able to trouble his mind. 

Akin to and merging into this concep- 
tion of the Cabinet as a great council of 
state is what President Wilson has called 
the historical practice of regarding it as 
a party council. If the Constitution and 
the statutes have furnished the basic 
machinery of our national Government, 
political parties have supplied many addi- 
tional and essential parts, besides much 
of the driving power, the lubricant, and 
the directing force. If the chief engi- 
neer is to be in control he must work 
through the medium of his _ political 
party. The Cabinet is the proper place 
for at least some of the men whose co- 
operation is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of this end. President Wilson had 
this in mind when, before going to the 
White House, he declared that, “inas- 
much as, whether we wish it or not, the 
President is necessarily a party leader, 
ex-officio, there ought to be some regular, 
open, responsible connection established 
between him and his party”; and he be- 
lieved that the Cabinet should help to 
form such a connection. With few ex- 
ceptions our Presidents have acted upon 
this theory. 

In practical politics such leadership in 
the Cabinet operates in several directions. 
First, it helps to bridge the constitu- 


tional gap between the White House and 
the Capitol. The President, who has 
come to be regarded as the political 
leader of the people, and who, rightly or 
wrongly, is held in large part responsible 
for the action or inaction of Congress, 
must know to a nicety what the legisla- 
ture can be led or coerced into doing. It 
should not be forgotten that it was the 
legislation of Woodrow Wilson’s first 
term that makes those years a golden 
period in American history; that domes- 
tic reforms obtained by means of Acts 
of Congress are to-day, and probably al- 
ways will be, regarded as Wilson’s great- 
est constructive achievement. And few 
will deny, no matter whom they may 
blame, that his second term met with 
catastrophe and is dragging to a dismal 
close because he failed to maintain his 
leadership either in Congress as a whole, 
or even in his own party. The separation 
of the executive and the legislative pow- 
ers is an outworn dogma so far as the 
normal, day-to-day operation of the 
American Government is concerned. But 
let a chief executive neglect, or disdain, 
or be unable to use the political institu- 
tions which have made it so, then this 
ancient creed once more may become a 
vital force, capable of paralyzing the 
government, rendering impotent the Ad- 
ministration, and ultimately banishing 
the President and his party “into the 
wilderness.” Of these unifying political 
institutions none is of greater impor- 
tance than the Cabinet, unless perchance, 
in certain crises, it be the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Besides being a necessary link between 
the executive and the legislature, the 
Cabinet may be an effective instrument 
of liaison between the President and his 
great constituency beyond the borders of 
the District of Columbia. In this con- 
stituency, by far the greatest and the 
most inspiring that the world has ever 
known, the. President is not only the 
leader of an organized party, but is also 
the chief magistrate of all of the people. 
And, to recur again to the observations 
of Mr. Wilson, if he actually be a leader 
both of his party and of the nation, noth- 
ing can permanently stand against him. 
But there are many, and Mr. Harding is 
among them, who believe that the Presi- 
dent should not be a solitary leader; who 
feel that a government virtually directed 
in its non-judicial branches by a chief 
executive made all-powerful through his 
personal leadership of one hundred mil- 
lion people is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions, wrong in princi- 
ple, and likely to lead to disaster. This 
view would suggest the use of the Cabi- 
net as a means of contact through which 
influence may pass in both directions, as 
an aid to leadership, but as a guarantee 
against dictatorship. 

What then may be expected, and what 
may be hoped for? Clearly inevitable 
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are a Tobias Hert, a Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, an Albert B. Fall: that is to say, 
a certain number of men who are im- 
portant because they are politicians, and 
not political figures because they are 
otherwise important. Good people of a 
certain type will righteously and trium- 
phantly exclaim, “I told you so,” when 
they read the names of such men in the 
headlines, forgetting that they are nec- 
essary in our system, and, further, that 
they are at least as genuinely representa- 
tive of the majority of politically active 
Americans as are other individuals per- 
haps more pleasing to the idealist. Be- 
yond the distinctly political group the 
process of trial and error which Mr. 
Harding has employed seems to have left 
outstanding are several men generally 
recognized as being both available and 
worthy of portfolios in the new Repub- 
lican Cabinet, any or all of whom might 
be appointed without increasing or de- 
creasing the pulse or the blood pressure 
of a single disinterested citizen. 

Not so, however, in the cases of the 
possible appointees to the ranking port- 
folio, and of Herbert Hoover. Upon his 


personal merits either Mr. Hughes or 
Mr. Root would be acceptable to the 
country, and I believe that a lesser man 
would be distinctly unacceptable. But in 
all of the circumstances I believe that the 
appointment of Mr. Hughes would be 
generally interpreted and widely ap- 
proved as an act of independence and as 
a confirmation of Mr. Harding’s state- 
ment to the Senate that he intended to 
uphold and exercise all of the preroga- 
tives of the Presidency. As for Mr. 
Hoover, the country wants him, regard- 
less of the politicians. His appointment 
would discredit much of the worst, and 
confirm much of the best that has been 
said of the President-elect: it would be 
hailed as the act of an independent 
statesman looking towards the future 
rather than to the past. No matter what 
portfolio he might hold, Mr. Hoover’s 
presence in the Cabinet would inspire 
public confidence in the entire Govern- 
ment. There’s magic in his name, and 
the Harding Administration will need a 
touch of magic. 


RALSTON HAYDEN 


The Psychology of the Greek Crisis 


HE defeat of Mr. Venizelos and the 

victory of King Constantine’s fol- 
lowers at the elections of November 14 
might be considered, at first sight, as a 
retregression of democracy in the land 
which has been the cradle of democracy ; 
as a victory of the Germanophiles among 
a people who owe their freedom to the 
Entente Powers. Such a _ conclusion 
would not be absolutely correct, although 
it contains a certain amount of truth. 
The Greek people, who in 1863 banished 
King Otho for his tendencies towards ab- 
solutism, will always remain democratic. 
That they voted for King Constantine, 
apparently forgetting his declaration 
that concerning the nation’s foreign pol- 
icy he would hold himself responsible 
only to God, is due to other reasons, the 
importance of which I shall discuss. 

It was a mystical worship which led 
the voters of November 14 to call Con- 
stantine back to his throne. What was 
the source of this sentiment? 

History tells how centuries ago the 
Turks and the Bulgars coming from Asia 
overran the Greek provinces and sub- 
jected the Greek people to Mahomet II. 
Since the liberation of Old Greece in 
1829, the few Greeks who became free 
had but one idea: how to liberate the 
many Greeks who still remained under 
the Turkish and Bulgarian yokes. Among 
the unliberated lands, Constantinople, 
which to-day has a population of over 
400,000 Greeks, that is a Greek popula- 
tion larger than that of Athens, always 
occupied and occupies to-day a position 
altogether sacred. The wish “On to the 


City” is a national wish; it constitutes 
the symbol of national faith for all the 
Greeks in whatever part of the world 
they may be. A Greek tradition, handed 
down through the period of almost five 
centuries, says that the last Greek king 
at Constantinople, Constantine Palzo- 
logos, who fell in 1453 fighting against 
the Turks, did not die. He turned to 
marble. And he will come to life again 
when the Greek mass is resumed at 
Santa Sophia, which is still a Turkish 
mosque. . 

A part of the same tradition also says 
“A Constantine surrendered it and a 
Constantine shall recapture it.” Sensi- 
tive as the Greek people are, it is nat- 
ural that they should feel deeply the pain 
of the Turkish yoke and the pleasure of 
that hopeful tradition. For this reason 
immediately after the Greeks were liber- 
ated, about a century ago, they desired to 
possess a Greek king bearing the name of 
Constantine Paleologos, so that he might 
bring about the realization of the tradi- 
tion. In fact, one of the reasons why 
King Otho was banished was because he 
did not have a son. The joy of the peo- 
ple when Queen Olga, wife of King 
George, who succeeded Otho, gave birth 
to a male child, in 1868, was unbounded. 
Not only his parents but the entire Greek 
people, as if by common consent, gave 
him the name of Constantine. He is 
the present King of Greece. 

Influenced by the reputation at that 
time of German pedagogy, King George 
entrusted the education of his son Con- 
stantine to a German tutor named 


Lueders, which quite displeased King 
George’s premier, the Anglophile Tri- 
coupis. Later, in order to make a first- 
class military man of him who was des- 
tined to lead the Greek army to Constan- 
tinople, King George sent Constantine to 
Germany to study in the War Academy 
of Berlin. There the future king fell in 
love with the Kaiser’s sister, who became 
Queen Sophia of Greece. 

But neither German military art nor 
the wishes of the Greek people were suf- 
ficient to lead Crown Prince Constantine 
to victory in 1897. The cry for reorgani- 
zation of the army led to the military 
revolution of 1909. The revolutionist of- 
ficers, blaming the incapacity of the royal 
family, sent away, not only from the 
army but also from all Greece, all the 
princes, Constantine included. Later, in 
1910, when Mr. Venizelos was called from 
Crete by the Military League to re- 
organize Greece, it became necessary for 
him to exert his entire authority to ob- 
tain the return of the princes. 

Taking account of the moral decompo- 
sition to which Greece had been brought 
by the old political parties, Mr. Venizelos 
sought to unite the dynasty, the people, 
and the army into a solid unit and to 
breathe into that unit his own strong will 
to act. In 1912, when hostilities against 
Turkey were about to begin, he placed 
Constantine, the Crown Prince, at the 
head of the army. It is this act of Veni- 
zelos to which King Constantine owes his 
popularity to-day. For the Greek army 
under Constantine not only defeated the 
Turks and liberated Saloniki and Jan- 
nina, but a little later (June, 1913) it 
defeated the Bulgarians also, liberating 
Serres, Drama, and Kavalla. In these 
triumphs of Greece the Greek people saw, 
besides the genius of Venizelos, signs of 
the fulfillment of the tradition that a 
Greek king bearing the name of Con- 
stantine was destined to recover the na- 
tional inheritance. This is the main rea- 
son for the mystical worship with which 
King Constantine is surrounded. 

The reader will doubtless ask: How 
is it, then, that his attitude during the 
war, which attitude Mr. Venizelos char- 
acterized many times as pro-German, ab- 
solutistic, and in general anti-national, 
did not reduce this popularity? 

During the period beginning February, 
1915, and ending with the day of the 
king’s dismissal from Greece, June 13, 
1917, the Greek people heard constantly 
the following sermon from their beloved 
monarch, “Venizelos wants to lead you to 
war, not for your own interests, but be- 
cause the interests of the foreigners de- 
mand it. You are in danger of meeting 
the fate of Belgium. I, the King, leader 
of armies, Constantine, to whom Hellen- 
ism has entrusted the realization of its 
ideals, know when Greece should fight. At 
present she must remain neutral.” Dis- 
closures were made by Mr. Venizelos, 
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poth during the national movement of 
Saloniki and afterwards, to show that 
King Constantine refused to fight against 
Germany and her Allies, not because he 
really intended to fight later, but be- 
cause he did not wish to displease the 
Kaiser and because he aimed at creating 
a rupture between the Allies in order to 
lead Greece to the side of the Central 
Powers. These were very powerful argu- 
ments against the King, but, even during 
the last political campaign, they did not 
receive the necessary dissemination, ow- 
ing to the gross negligence of Venizelos’ 
followers, while the King’s point of view 
had been spread far and wide even among 
the smallest villages, and had gained 
many followers, as inactivity is usually 
more agreeable than fighting, and be- 
cause it was the wish of a king so beloved 
as Constantine. This love for Constan- 
tine was strengthened by the circum- 
stances under which he was obliged to 
leave Greece. Hence King Constantine 
was not only the laurel-crowned army 
leader of 1913 but also a martyr, as Mr. 
Gounaris recently called him. 

Mr. Venizelos, on the other ‘hand, ex- 
erting all his personal charm and influ- 
ence, exploiting the Greeks’ love for 
liberty and awakening the inherited ha- 
tred of every Greek against the Turks 
and Bulgars, was able to lead the Greek 
army to. splendid victories against 
Greece’s enemies. But when victory had 
crowned the Greek arms and the war-in- 
toxication had subsided, the Greek peo- 
ple’s thoughts turned towards their 
“martyr king.” The opponents of Mr. 
Venizelos proved better psychologists 
than his unworthy collaborators, he him- 
self being obliged to be away from Greece 
for twenty months after the armistice 
was signed, negotiating the treaties of 
Neuilly and Sévres. His opponents said 
to the Greek people: “‘At the election of 
November 14 we must show our love for 
Constantine. It is true that Mr. Veni- 
zelos brought glory to Greece, and at 
another time we can show our gratitude 
to him. But now we must, without fail, 
bring back our Constantine.” 

The unexpected death of King Alexan- 
der contributed much to the success of 
the anti-Venizelists. If Alexander had 
been living at the time of the elections, 
Venizelos would not have brought up the 
question of succession to the throne. Tak- 
ing advantage of his tragic fate, the op- 
ponents of Mr. Venizelos, representing the 
old political parties which he had crushed 
in 1910, found an excellent opportunity 
to revenge themselves. To succeed, they 
expounded no political programme, ex- 
cept indefinite phrases and bitter denun- 
ciations of the “tyranny” of the great 
Prime Minister. They raised the image 
of the exiled king as their only banner. 
And they won. 

S. PROTONOTARIOS 

Athens, Greece 


Correspondence 


Patriotism and Class Feeling 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The passage of the Farmers’ Aid Bill 
suggests that we are a step nearer the 
demise of democracy—a form of govern- 
ment which many of our compatriots still 
fondly imagine can be found in its most 
developed form in the United States. 
Despite the free publicity given to the 
Pilgrims, and the recently-coined phrase 
“100 per cent. Americanism,” there is a 
divergence between the Americanism of 
to-day and that of our ancestors. 

Just what this “hundred per cent. 
Americanism”—undoubtedly Simon-pure 
—may be, it is hard to say. If one had 
to summarize the early brand of Amer- 
icanism in one phrase, perhaps no better 
could be found than the oft-quoted “All 
men are born free and equal’—a phrase 
which stands near the cornerstone of our 
national edifice. More and more often, 
of recent years, we note the growth of 
class-legislation: in the field of manners, 
the Prohibitionists’ success has inspired 
other fanatics to draw up a code of blue 
laws; in the political field, the Irish- 
American follows the German-American 
and other hyphenates whose activities 
have been, at best, diluted to a fifty per 
cent. Americanism; and it may be ques- 
tioned, perhaps, whether the hundred per 
cent. Californianism, and the hundred 
and one per cent. anti-Japanism of the 
Far West includes a hundred per cent. 
Americanism, measured by the old stand- 
ards. In the economic field, the adher- 
ents of the Plumb Plan will doubtless 
receive new encouragement by the farm- 
ers’ success; while the union agitators 
who decry the open shop will continue to 
maintain that all men are free to join 
the union—and that that was all any- 
body meant by the phrase, anyway. 

Have the days gone by when we can 
think and act, not as fanatics or brewers, 
not as Irish or Californians, not as farm- 
ers, or railroad men, or union laborers, 
or even as capitalists, but as Americans? 
Can we no longer expect a square deal 
unless we organize, with others of our 
“class,” into a combination strong 
enough to attack other “classes”? Must 
we divide the country into classes, as 
language is divided into dialects, and 
technical vocabularies, sport jargons, and 
slang, without a common meeting-ground 
which everyone can understand? <A 
schoolboy once defined the Constitution 
as “that part at the back of the book 
which nobody reads”; the poor document 
has been amended so often recently, and 
bids fair to undergo so many more mod- 
ifications, that it is hard for some of us 
to find out just what our forefathers 
were aiming at—but surely justice for 
all, and malice toward none, and a gov- 


ernment of all classes, by all classes, and 
for all classes, may be distinguished 
through the mists. 

If this be “hundred per cent. Ameri- 
canism,” it is time to call a halt on class 
legislation—whether in the field of man- 
ners, or of politics, or of economics—and 
to go back to a Government of law rather 
than of laws, and a spirit of patriotism 
rather than of class feeling. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Boston, January 4 


Toads and Snakes in 


Maryland 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Apropos of your justly appreciative 
review of Kittredge’s “Old Farmer and 
His Almanac,” may I beg a little space? 
Not the least interesting chapter in that 
fascinating volume is the author’s talk 
on the Toad and the Spider. He gives 
the following bit of ‘‘natural history”, 
extracted from the Almanac for 1798: 

“A toad was seen fighting with a 
spider in Rhode Island; and when the 
former was bit, it hopped to a plantain 
leaf, bit off a piece, and then engaged 
with the spider again. After this had 
been repeated sundry times, a spectator 
pulled up the plantain, and put it out of 
the way. The toad, on being bit again, 
jumped to where the plantain had stood; 
and as it was not to be found, she hopped 
around several times, turned over on her 
back, swelled up, and died immediately. 
This is an evident demonstration that 
the juice of the plantain is an antidote 
against the bites of those venomous in- 
sects” (p. 104). 

Kittredge traces this “widespread 
piece of legendary lore” to Van Helmont, 
“the great Flemish chemist and medical 
reformer” of Shakespeare’s time. The 
narrative shortly afterwards turns up 
in England, where it was poetically 
treated by Richard Lovelace. The scien- 
tifically-minded Sir Thomas Browne, the 
learned physician of Norwich, put the 
story to the test and found that the toad 
swallowed seven spiders when the duelists 
were placed in a glass jar. 

A peculiarly interesting variant was 
told me recently some thirty miles south 
of Baltimore. The narrator, G—— P 4 
purported to have been an eye-witness. 
While at work one day he encountered a 
blacksnake and a toad at combat. The 
latter, becoming exhausted, withdrew to 
a milkweed, bit into it, then hopped back 
to renew the attack. This was repeated 
“eight or ten times.” Finally G—— 
P—— pulled up the weed and threw it 
over the fence. He then stood aside and 
waited for developments. The toad, 
finding the milkweed gone upon its re- 
turn, reeled and fell over dead. 

ERNEST P. KUHL 
Goucher College, Baltimore, December 10 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


A History oF THE TRANSPORT SERVICE, 
by Vice Admiral Albert Gleaves, 
U. S. N., Commander of Convoy 
Operations in the Atlantic, 1917-1919. 
Doran. 

Adventures and experiences of 

United States transports and 

cruisers in the world war. 





Tue Art or Letters, by Robert Lynd. 
Scribner. 

Essays—from the London Mer- 
cury, the New Statesman, and other 
periodicals—upon a score of writers 
and literary topics, from Mr. Pepys 
to Mr. Saintsbury. 





Tue Murder or Epwin Droop, by Percy 
T. Carden. Cecil Palmer. 
Perhaps the tenth book which has 
been published in the attempt to 
solve the puzzle of Dickens’ last 
novel, “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” 











R. ARTHUR SEVORY’S “Grain and 
Chaff from an English Manor” 
(Houghton Mifflin) improves with fur- 
ther reading. To use the hackneyed but 
useful description: it is a book to keep 
at hand, to pick up and read a little in, 
from time to time. In the chapter on 
“Labourers and Villagers” he briefly de- 
scribes a “Skimmington,” a noisy sere- 
nade, beating upon pots and pans, given 
by villagers outside the house of a woman 
whose matrimonial conduct had offended 
the local ideas of morality. The author 
mentions the fact that such a ceremony is 
also depicted in Hardy’s “Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge.” A much more elaborate ob- 
servance of what is called, I think, a 
“Skimmity riding” is detailed in Eden 
Phillpotts’s “The Whirlwind.” 


A conscientious attempt to write a his- 
tory of the Mormon Church is Stuart 
Martin’s “The Mystery of Mormonism” 
(London: Odhams Press, Ltd.) Despite 
its title, which suggests romance, the 
book seems to be, first of all, a history of 
the Church from Joseph Smith’s first 
“vision” in 1820. Romance and adven- 
ture, murders and executions are de- 
scribed in the course of the narrative, 
and the book of more than three hundred 
pages is anything but dull. There has 
ever been great interest among English 
writers in the Latter Day Saints. Mr. 
Martin makes no attempt to gloss over 
the dark incidents in the past. He af- 
firms his belief in the failure of the Mor- 
mons to give up polygamy; and he de- 
scribes the power of the Church in poli- 
tics. The present leaders, with whom he 
has talked, are, he believes, sincere in 


their religion. Personally, he found them 
“pleasant, kindly gentlemen.” 


“What seems to be wanted, then, in a 
book-reviewer is that, without being 
servile, he should be swift to praise, and 
that, without being censorious, he should 
have the courage to blame.” The sen- 
tence is from Mr. Robert Lynd’s “The 
Art of Letters” (Scribner). It contains 
nothing novel, but the reiteration of the 
fact that criticism and reviewing do not 
consist solely of the expression of un- 
favorable opinion, is always useful. Mr. 
Lynd has written good sense about book 
reviewing before this. His present vol- 
ume consists chiefly of reviews of various 
books about Bunyan, Donne, Horace Wal- 
pole, Cowper, Shelley, Wilde, Tennyson, 
Meredith, and others. He is a foe to the 
sort of biography which conceals the 
weaknesses of the great, and there is an 
unsparing recital of the faults, great and 
small, and the eccentricities of all these 
men. It is an honest attempt to combat 
the old-style muffled biography—the “‘re- 
ticent” kind of writing, which is all 
reticence and nothing else. He calls 
Pepys’s Diary a “shocking” book, not so 
much because of Samuel’s philanderings, 
perhaps, as because of his mixing them 
with psalm-singing and other holy exer- 
cises. To me, the discovery that Mere- 
dith had a snobbish fear that someone 
should discover that his father was a 
tailor, is a more shocking thing than all 
the intrigues of Pepys. 


Admiral Gleaves’s book, “A History of 
the Transport Service” (Doran) is a his- 
tory of operations in the Atlantic by our 
navy. He includes some especially inter- 
esting narratives of naval officers on tor- 
pedoed ships, or captured by German sub- 
marines, or otherwise undergoing un- 
usual experiences. One little anecdote 
of his own is piquant. He attended, as 
Commandant of the New York Navy 
Yard, a luncheon on the Vaterland, in 
May, 1914. German officials and the Ger- 
man Ambassador were present. It was 
the great ship’s first voyage; she had 
been extensively advertised as the biggest 
and finest ship in the world. He asked 
one of the Hamburg-American officials 
how many troops the liner could carry. 
He replied, smiling, “Ten thousand, and 
we built her to bring them over here.” 
Admiral Gleaves also smiled, and re- 
marked that we should be ready to meet 
them when they came. He adds, dryly, 
“The next time I was on board the ship 
was three years later; she was at the same 
pier, she had a new name, she was flying 
the Stars and Stripes, and was being 
fitted out to carry 10,000 American 
troops to Europe to fight Germany.” 


On the jacket which covers my copy of 
Mr. Carden’s “The Murder of Edwin 
Drood” (Cecil Palmer) is an advertise- 
ment of a book “by J. Thomas Looney.” 


There may be something in this juxta- 
position, for I observe that Mr. Ybarra, 
who reviewed the Drood book for the 
New York Times, plainly regards all the 
“Droodists” as so many simpletons. Re- 
cently, I heard of an American official in 
Europe who learned how to say “You 
poor fish!” in eleven different languages, 
What use he made of this accomplish- 
ment is unknown to me, but Mr. Ybarra 
evidently desires to apply a similar term 
to all those who like to puzzle over the 
question whether Edwin Drood was 
really murdered, and the lesser problem, 
—who was Datchery? 

The reviewer may sneer as he likes; if 
it is not base to read detective and mys- 
tery stories which were completed, why 
is it silly to try to guess at the outcome 
of one of the very best of them all, which 
happens to be unfinished? I would cheer- 
fully walk a mile for each year of my age 
to get another book as good as Dickens’s 
last novel, and I would repeat the per- 
formance next week if I could get as 
much fun from it as I have had from 
Edwin Drood. 

Mr. Carden’s book is for the more or 
less completely besotted Droodist. It is 
doubtful if any other reader will under- 
stand it. The author gives a sort of 
narrative, supposed to be recounted by 
Jasper, and reinforced by many notes, in 
which are set forth his own theories. 
Briefly, these are that Drood was really 
murdered (Pearson, J., dissenting) and 
that Datchery was Tartar (Pearson, J., 
dissenting again). It is rather difficult 
to follow, because the words of the novel 
are often quoted directly, without quota- 
tion marks, but it is all highly ingenious. 
In his assertion that Drood was really 
murdered when Dickens was interrupted 
in the writing by his own death, Mr. Car- 
den is presumptuous. Many extremely well 
informed readers and critics have agreed 
to that, but there are enough- who have 
held the opposite opinion to make it a 
question still debatable. It is not settled 
that the murder had really taken place, 
no matter what Dickens told Forster or 
his illustrator, Sir Luke Fildes. And 
among those who believed that Drood es- 
caped are Richard A. Proctor (who wrote 
one of the best books on the subject), 
Andrew Lang, William Archer, Dr. Mon- 
tague James, Cecil Chesterton, and 
Clement Shorter. 

But Mr. Carden’s book, while hardly 
so interesting as some of the others on 
the subject, is, as I said, ingenious. He 
has actually employed aerial photography 
to map out the surroundings of Rochester 
Cathedral. And his fixing the date of 
the murder, or the attempt at murder, as 
midnight, December 24-25, 1842, is an 
extremely clever bit of reasoning. It 
illustrates the minute care with which 
the devout “Droodist’”’ examines every 
scrap of evidence. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Power and Plenty for All 


Success FUNDAMENTALS. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

| O one more assiduously twangs the 
1 harp in praise of the god of success 
than does Mr. Marden. He is (if one 
excepts a feeble forerunner, Samuel 
Smiles) the founder of the cult; he is its 
recognized high priest, and it behooves 
us to hear his chant. The later priests 
and prophets who, with megaphone and 
tom-tom, have invaded this cult, each 
with a specific and patented short-cut to 
the goal, have all won a following. But 
in spite of the terrific din they have 
raised, they have not succeeded in drown- 
ing out the strains of the original cele- 
brant. For my part, I choose the broader 
ritual and the quieter cadences of the 
founder. 

The fundamentals of success would ap- 
pear to be health, efficiency, the art of 
“finding oneself,” confidence, and an un- 
derstanding and observance of the “law 
of opulence.” Confidence would ap- 
pear to be the greatest of these; for 
with its full development all things are 
possible, despite the most grievous handi- 
caps. You must believe in yourself; you 
must know that you can reach the height 
desired. “To think you can is to create 
the force that can,’ you are counseled; 
and the dictum is further enforced by its 
complementary: “He can who thinks he 
can.” 

There was Hercules, for instance—a 
most estimable pattern to follow. No one 
who saw him needed any proof of his 
godlike powers. ‘“‘Whether he stood or 
sat, worked or was idle, spoke or was 
silent, he looked the part of a god. His 
very presence radiated power, superb 
force.’ Each of us, the meekest or the 
frailest, may be like that if only we will 
sufficiently think ourselves in the part. 
Or take Napoleon—another excellent ex- 
ample. It was his “colossal faith in him- 
self that made him a king among men in 
his line. Napoleon never wavered 
in his belief in Napoleon; never doubted 
that he was born to do the thing he at- 
tempted.” We can all be in the Napoleon 
class if only we think hard enough. Does 
one prefer to be a Henry Ford or a 
Galileo? The same rule holds. Be con- 
fident and thrice confident, and you can. 

The doubter, unconfident and queru- 
lous, may raise some statistical objec- 
tions. How many Herculeses, Napoleons, 
Henry Fords, and Galileos, he may ask, 
are possible in a generation? How many 
Presidents of the United States, he may 
further ask, or even Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? For the last 
décade, he may reflect, there has been at 
least the chance of one Representative to 


every 211,877 of the population; but 
an unfeeling Congress has now shortened 
the chance to one in 242,415. Or take 
the railroads, the skeptic may continue. 
Among the two millions or more em- 
ployees what is the proportion of chances 
for becoming one of the 6,000 general 
officers? 

Or the doubter may take another tack. 
He may point out his own futile strivings 
in following the law of confidence to the 
achievement of a desired end. How 
fiercely, with what utter absorption of 
my being, he may say, did I, in the days 
of my aspiring youth, wish and strive to 
be a John Paul Jones or a John L. Sul- 
livan! And yet, for all I did and thought 
and aspired, the flow of time brought me 
no nearer to my goal. Perhaps, indeed, 
I chose unwisely, he may admit. Perhaps 
I should have picked upon Hercules, 
Napoleon, Galileo, or Henry Ford. In 
truth no specific assurance is given in 
the matter of duplicating the life and 
career of the great sea captain or of the 
great pugilist. But the all-conquering 
power of confidence, he will still insist, 
is asserted broadly, uncompromisingly, 
absolutely; and he should not, perhaps, 
be severely blamed if he concludes that 
it ought to have been graced by some 
slight qualification. 

With such cavilings the high-priest of 
the cult can of course have no patience. 
Perhaps they are not even present to his 
consciousness. He grants them, indeed, 
no mention. If he thinks of them at all, 
he may regard them as merely the self- 
indulgent cries of weaklings, unable to 
rise, unable to “hold the triumphant 
thought” of success. What they took to 
be confidence in themselves was no more 
than a languid wistfulness. Confidence 
is for the confident. It reveals itself by 
its works, its achievements. Where there 
is no achievement, or where there is 
something less than the attainment of 
the desired end, there has been no exer- 
cise of confidence in the godlike, the 
Mardenian, sense. 

Moreover, the unsuccessful ones may 
have overlooked another and vital matter 
in this preceptive code. That is an under- 
standing and faithful observance of the 
‘law of opulence.” For certain it is that 
material means—coins, banknotes, deeds, 
mortgages, and so forth—ample to over- 
flowing, go along with success, and there 
is a law for their acquirement. It is a 
law “‘that is just as definite as the law 
of gravitation and that moves just as 
unerringly.” Poverty is solely a mental 
disease; “wealth is created mentally first; 
it is thought out before it. becomes a 
reality ;” there is no pauperism without 
the pauper mind. One may wonder why 
this law has not been made known in 
Soviet Russia, or let us say, in Austria. 
Of course, to be efficacious it has to be 
understood and thought about continu- 
ously and most intensely. But in Cen- 


tral or Eastern Europe to-day there must 
be millions of persons, from babes to 
graybeards, who would be glad to give it 
a most intensive trial if it were brought 
to their attention. 

The unsuccessful ones may also have 
overlooked a little matter closely linked 
with the law of opulence—in fact, a con- 
stituent part of it. That is piety. We 
must believe in God. Faith in God means 
faith in ourselves, we are counseled in 
one place. God, we are reminded in an- 
other, is the source of abundance; and 
man, being His offspring, “must be a 
part, an indestructible part, of this sup- 
ply.” He who fully grasps this divine 
truth “will never more know poverty or 
lack of any kind.” 

This, then, seems to be the heart of the 
gospel: Confidence and the thought of 
opulence will get you anywhere and line 
your chamber walls, like Montezuma’s, 
with bars of gold. If there doesn’t hap- 
pen to be thus much gold in the world, the 
Almighty will obligingly make some 
more. It is a fascinating gospel, bold 
and inclusive and richly prophetic of 
blessings. If to the hard-headed it seems 
somewhat utopian, there is still this to 
be said for it: it is less utopian and at 
the same time more humane than some 
of its competitors. There is, for instance, 
the gospel of the fanatic Reds that opu- 
lence is to come by way of universal im- 
poverishment, dictatorships, and firing 
squads. Speaking solely for himself, the 
present reviewer must say frankly that 
he can not rid himself of certain ob- 
stinate questionings, dubieties, de- 
murrers, reservations, and the like re- 
garding the efficacy of the Mardenian 
gospel. But on a straight vote between 
Marden and Lenin his ballot goes un- 
hesitatingly to Marden. 

W. J. GHENT 


Henry Holt’s Cosmos 


Tue Cosmic RELATIONS AND IMMoRTALITY. By 
Henry Holt. Being a second edition of 
the author’s treatise, “On the Cosmic Rela- 
tions.” 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 

C IS plain that this book, in spite of its 

size, has met with much better success 
than falls to most serious attempts in its 
subject; it has appealed to a wide public 

as a genuine human document, as a 

trustworthy historical record, and as a 

both daring and cautious guess at truth. 

Published first in November, 1914, it was 

reprinted in March, 1915, and now re- 

appears, in great part, a reprint but with 

a solid addition of seventy pages and 

with the twenty pages of the “Final 

Summary” rewritten. The additions are 

to keep it abreast with the further in- 

vestigations of the last five years and 
also to record the author’s reactions to 
these. For first and last, for better and 
for worse, the book is deeply stamped 
with the personality of its writer, and 
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its success is probably to a great extent 
due to the recognition on the part of its 
readers that this is emphatically his 
book and renders how he felt and 
thought, step by step, throughout. 

A book so weighted with personality 
and suggestion is, of necessity, not over- 
easy to read, however amply it may re- 
ward careful reading. There are twisted 
in its cord three strands which, while 
they have intimate and essential rela- 
tions with one another, must constantly 
be traced out by the reader as separate. 
It is (i) an attempt at an objective 
statement of the evidence for the phe- 
nomena, such as may be gathered from 
the proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. On this side it is simi- 
lar to F. W. H. Myers’ “Human Per- 
sonality” and to some of F. Podmore’s 
books. But (ii) it contains elements of, 
and materials towards, a spiritual biog- 
raphy of Mr. Holt himself, and (iii) it is 
based upon an hypothesis of the nature 
of the universe and is a contribution to 
an elucidation of that hypothesis. That 
these three have affected one another, 
backwards and forwards, it would, of 
course, be easy to demonstrate. 

I. His statement of the phenomena 
and of the evidence for them is quite 
fairly complete—more complete, prob- 
ably, and up to date than in any other 
single work—within the limits of his in- 
terest, and his interest was evidently 
largely guided by his personal experi- 
ence. Thus a schoolboy experience in 
1857 left in his mind the possibility of 
accepting simple forms of telekinesis, 
and in the early seventies he had tele- 
pathic experiences with Charles H. 
Foster. These formed a basis. But 
gradually his interest has widened—he 
is himself very frank on this—and his 
feeling for the possibilities has increased 
until now he takes into full account the 
purely physical phenomena recorded, for 
example, by W. J. Crawford and has an 
open mind towards materialization. To 
some, no doubt, this will suggest the in- 
sidious growth of superstition; to the 
present reviewer it is an entirely logical 
respect for facts and a growing power of 
assimilating them. 

The. attitude of too many who call 
themselves scientific is that of the old 
lady of anecdote who, face to face with 
a giraffe, proclaimed, “There ain’t no 
such animal.” It is not the attitude of 
the sane multitude which normally re- 
spects facts, although it, normally also, 
goes astray in its explanation of them. 
It would accept giraffes but would make 
hash of comparative anatomy in placing 
them. Mr. Holt is coming to see more 
and more giraffes and is coming, also, to 
accept, provisionally, the accounts of 
other giraffes which other witnesses in 
sufficient number and of sufficient credi- 
bility have seen. Of all these he gives 
very full, lucid, well chosen and arranged 


narratives, enlivened by flashes of per- 
sonality which shatter the duliness which, 
through a laudable desire after a sup- 
posed scientific attitude, too often over- 
hangs them. As Tom Moore said in 
his “Lives of the Angels,” “Only such 
writers could make such a subject so 
dull.” But Mr. Holt is meticulous, too, in 
his accuracy; he bristles with brackets, 
parentheses, initials, and all the rest of 
the psychical apparatus, and documents 
everything painfully. 

Il. It would have been a great help if 
Mr. Holt had prefixed to his book a 
specific autobiography. Few but the 
mediums themselves have recognized the 
need of this and they have generally 
muddled it. But the entire exclusion of a 
subjective element is so impossible that 
it would be much better to accept it 
frankly and thus put the reader in a posi- 
tion to allow for it. Mr. Holt knows all 
this perfectly well; he accepts it and has 
scattered through his book scraps of 
autobiography; but they are scraps, and 
the reader should not be driven to cor- 
relate them for himself, feeling uncer- 
tain all the time as to his own fairness 
and sufficiency of knowledge. It is, we 
may thus gather, the common story of a 
boy brought up in the puritanic and 
calvinistic atmosphere of old New Eng- 
land who worked his way out, first into 
a form of esthetic materialism and then 
into a form of rather personal and evolu- 
tionary pantheism. Thus he came to be 
haunted by the idea of the Cosmic Soul, 
and his whole book, indeed, is written 
round about that idea. Through it he 
thinks he gets farther and is on more 
secure ground than in theories of telep- 
athy—a curious illustration of the un- 
escapableness of metaphysics, however 
we dislike the name. Mr. Holt dislikes it 
very much and has no use for the phi- 
losophy of the schools (p. 89). Spencer 
and evolution are his starting points, 
though he finds suggestions in Kant. 
But he does not see that the material can 
not take us to the true spiritual—it can 
only take us to a more and more rare- 
fied matter; that there is just as great 
a leap from the phenomena and forces of 
so-called “spiritualism” to true “spirit” 
as there is from our own bodies to our 
own minds. The leap from body to 
mind we take all the time, compelled by 
experience; but we can never bridge it or 
rationalize it; and the same thing holds 
of the world of the “spiritist.” We are 
no nearer ultimate thought in the one 
than in the other. This has been well 
brought out by Dean Inge from a 
Neoplatonic standpoint, but the thau- 
maturgic school of Neoplatonism shows 
how easily even it can slip over into what 
is really materialism. But from crasser 
materialism Mr. Holt seems to have been 
rescued by his power of dreaming. He 
has always been a dreamer (pp. 885 ff.), 
and apparently three dreams which he 


has had are his ultimate basis for his 
belief in the continuity of human per- 
sonality after death. These dreams he 
tells on pp. 920 ff. in as full detail as he 
thinks to be possible; that unhappy block, 
“too intimate to print,” which meets 
us so often in these matters and which 
turns us in’ exasperation into sworn 
Pepyseans, has put in its veto of the 
most essential. What he does tell is 
significant and suggestive enough and 
we can not but pray him to put the rest, 
along with the other unprintables of 
which he speaks elsewhere, into writing 
in full detail and with what corrobora- 
tion he can add, and to leave it sealed up 
for the guidance of some future genera- 
tion. Under these conditions, if the nar- 
rative is only minute enough, people will 
make no question of his sincerity and 
good faith; the historical standing of 
such an old rip as Pepys—by sheer 
weight of evident, whole-hearted truth- 
fulness—proves that. It would be, too, 
a kind of “‘pari de Pascal,” and Mr. Holt, 
leaving it behind him, might well feel, 
whatever dreams or realities may come, 
“Non omnis moriar.” 

But so far, in this life, it is proper to 
ask, what has he reached? The con- 
clusions he draws from his dream ex- 
periences are apparently to him absolute; 
he believes them. His conclusions from 
his other experiences and from the nar- 
ratives of the experiences of others are 
not absolute; he doubts, in fact, the 
possibility of any “knock down” in- 
tellectual proof of the spiritist position. 
The contrast, indeed, between the “non 
liquet” or “not proven” and his definite 
belief through his dreams is an excel- 
lent illustration of the “faith” of the 
theologians and would stand well in 
William James’s “Varieties.” In the 
other, miscellaneous, evidence and phe- 
nomena there is much that appeals to 
him and much that excites his répulsion, 
ridicule, almost disgust. For “Dr. Phin- 
nit” he has a very friendly feeling, as 
have most healthy, masculine men. He 
recognizes in him an attractive and real 
person and asks most pertinently if Mrs. 
Piper was the Shakespeare who created 
this kindlier and more trustworthy Fal- 
staff. For Imperator and his “gang” he 
has absolutely no use; as with William 
James, they are his greatest stumbling- 
block in the way of spiritistic hypothesis, 
even more so than Sir Walter Scott as a 
lecturer on astronomy discoursing of 
monkeys in the sun. That might be a 
Piperian divagation, but Imperator is too 
closely interwoven in the whole develop- 
ment from Stainton Moses down to be 
easily got rid of. Further, as to this in- 
cursion of absurdity there are two inter- 
esting suggestions. One is that if every- 
thing in the next life were made plain 
the normal evolution of this life might 
be upset; and it almost certainly would. 
The other is that only at the present 
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stage of evolution has it become safe to 
treat man with even approximately scien- 
tific assurance of “continuation.” It 
may be doubted whether that holds even 
yet. Dean Inge and some other critics 
of our very modern idea of “progress” 
would query whether the last two mil- 
lennia, for example, had made man much 
more spiritually trustworthy. On that 
Mr. Holt, very curiously, is still a Vic- 
torian. 

III. This leads naturally to Mr. Holt’s 
hypotheses of the nature of the universe. 
It is in process of evolution, an evolution 
which is purposeful and benevolent and 
which, therefore, implies a directing per- 
sonality of some kind. Is this the cosmic 
soul? Then it has too much person- 
ality—however that is defined—to be 
simply a cosmic reservoir of memories 
which can be tapped and of “soul” which 
can trust itself into bodies and thus be- 
come individualized. And, at the other 
end, what of our personalities when they 
are no longer determined by our physical 
being and pass away into this ocean of 
“soul”? How and how far do they con- 
tinue individualized, so far as they are 
individualized? And in the communica- 
tions they are sometimes most gro- 
tesquely individualized. It does not 
greatly help to call personality ‘a per- 
sonal centre of activity” or “a personal 
centre of association”; we are still left 
with “personal” the idea to be defined. 
Mr. Holt regards the communication as a 
jumble of personal memories of the de- 
parted, cosmic memories, telepathy from 
the living and contributions from the 
medium—all this if anything in them is 
really from the departed, which is the 
crux of the problem. If he would add 
that “spirit,” in any sense a meta- 
physician would accept, still lies as far 
behind these hypothetical communicators 
as it does behind us still in the body, a 
much clearer position would be reached. 
But would that be either spiritualism or 
spiritism? 

If, then, all this does not bring us to 
the true spiritual, what do we get from 
it? Humility, for one thing, in both 
physical and psychological science. The 
essential and unending mystery of the 
universe, in whole and in parts, is re- 
vindicated; that it can ever all be put 
into a final text-book is re-denied. Of 
course the great physicists and psychol- 
ogists—the Kelvins and the Jameses— 
have not needed the stock of these un- 
correlated facts, but the men of the text- 
book mind need them constantly. The 
present reviewer is neither a physicist 
nor a psychologist, except in so far as a 
one-time student with Kelvin and Ed- 
ward Caird can not lose all tincture of 
their sciences, but it is as a contribution 
to their subjects that he views this book 
and only indirectly as a guide to ultimate 
spirit. 

D. B. MACDONALD 


Your Choice 


Tue Happy Highways. By Storm Jameson. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Tue Dark River. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


CHOICE of dishes: the youth-in- 


surgent-in-London kind of thing, or . 


the Briton-abroad kind of thing; but 
“The Dark River” is more than a kind of 
thing. “The Happy Highways” is an 
elaborate not to say labored and super- 
fluous variation. Bless us, haven’t the 
poor old conventions of the past genera- 
tion been sufficiently trampled on even 
yet? What is the argument about, in 
this day of the world? If there ever was 
a figure of straw, it is the institution of 
the family; or a harmless cadaver, it is 
wedded love. You can no longer hope to 
make a parent more contemptible, or a 
parson more ludicrous, than he has been 
for some time. Everybody knows that 
all the genius and virtue in the world be- 
long to the young: as witness their dis- 
trust and hatred of the old, or elder. 
There is by now, one might suppose, no 
longer any doubt about anything; why 
then (to borrow from the bright lexicon 
of youth) the splash, the razzle, the in- 
sistent immitigable row? The answer is, 
of course, that official youth clings to the 
felicity of rebellion. Victory were death 
to it, or worse than death. Let it never 
admit that the battle has lapsed into a 
parade. Heaven pity the radicals when 
we have all taken to living on roots. 
The American publisher of “The 
Happy Highways” prints the manly 
name Storm Jameson on title-page and 
cover, but the paper jacket lets slip as if 
by inadvertance a preliminary ‘“Mar- 
garet.” The item yields a piquancy 
almost infinitesimal, now that the youth- 
ful insurgent she has so generally estab- 
lished her all but physical identity with 
the male of the species. Maybe the 
woman performer inclines to “press,” as 
the golfers say—to overdo the business 
of spade-calling lest she be suspected of 
discretion. But that is all. . Well, 
the Happy Highways of the present 
chronicle-commentary are trod by a 
group of raw youths from the country 
who share London lodgings, drink, quar- 
rel, work, mate or defy mating; and 
above all talk about the sad case the 
world is in, and what to do about it. The 
fellow-lodgers happen to be four boys 
and a girl, but this is all right, especially 
as the girl is mistress of a fifth boy who 
lodges elsewhere. They have their nat- 
ural troubles, amatory and other; but 
the talk is the main thing, and there is a 
lot of it, if you find it amusing to read it 
in a book instead of listening to it in any 
company of Sophomores or bohemians: 
“The Christian religion is the biggest 
bluff in human history.” “Most 
art is nothing but premeditated lechery.” 
“People who write novels ought 
to have their brains sterilized before the 


horrid thing gets such a grip on them. 
A kind of mental castration, I mean.’ 
Scientists are “panders and 
pimps to the iniquitous system that 
bleeds the nations for the enrichment of 
the few.” And always to be cursed is 
the ultimate crime of maturity: “This is 
an old men’s world, reverencing age, 
ruled by the cautions of old men, listen- 
ing eagerly to any senile mumbling that 
wags a beard and smells of the grave.” 
“This is an old men’s war, fought 
to save ideals put in peril by their acts.” 
And so forth. “If youth ruled,” 


-concludes the story-teller, with a not-to- 


be-answered air, “do you suppose it would 
waste energy and its short span of years 
in such a beastly, bloody carnage as this? 
With all the disorder and misery of the 
world to right, the squalid, wasted lives 
to straighten, knowledge unachieved, a 
universe unconquered by the acolyte sci- 
ences? I do not believe it. The desires 
of youth are finer than that.” Yes, if 
youth might achieve knowledge (as it 
has always tried to do) without growing 
old in the process (as it has always been 
fated to do), we should have a different 
world, whether a world with less war in 
it is another question. 

However, my excuse for dismissing 
“The Happy Highways” with scant 
respect lies not in the author’s theories, 
but in the fact that she has created noth- 
ing here. She has merely added another 
bulky ramshackle contraption to the hun- 
dreds now being turned out as “fiction.” 
Her people are realistically painted pup- 
pets and her action is naught. ‘‘The Dark 
River” is a real story. The writer had 
a tale to tell, and has told it in her own 
way. Therefore it may easily be over- 
valued by a reviewer whose life is a long 
boredom of recognition and reminder. He 
doesn’t keep up this drawing of parallels 
and tracing of resemblances because he 
likes to. It is simply a mean part of his 
job; and he is pathetically eager to greet 
a really fresh heart and voice among the 
story-tellers. The setting has something 
but not overmuch to do with the un- 
hackneyed flavor of “The Dark River;” 
South Africa is no longer an unfamiliar 
scene. It is that we have here, primarily, 
not a more or less skillful “exploitation” 
of a certain place and time, but an inter- 
pretation of character in an action col- 
ored or determined by that place and 
time. The independent diamond-diggings 
of the back-country along the Vaal River, 
peopled by members of the “lost legion,” 
wastrels and remittance-men for whom 
England has no place; the “locations” of 
a degenerate and diseased and hopelessly 
merry native race; the Jew-infested 
watering-places; the socially pretentious 
and commercially enslaved activities of 
Cape Town and Johannesburg, all are 
projected, with a sort of vivid quietude, 
in these pages. But they are all a part 
of the story. 


H. W. BoYNTON 
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The Run of the Shelves 


N “The Splendid Wayfaring” (Mac- 
millan), John G. Neihardt recounts 
in prose the story of the tracing of the 
central route from the Missouri river to 
the Pacific of which he has given vivid 
glimpses in his three poems, “The Song 
of Hugh Glass,” “The Song of Three 
Friends,” and “The Quest.” The story 
covers the decade between 1822 and 1831. 
It is full of adventures, of dangers from 
the unknown wilderness and the sus- 
picious red man. Bit by bit we see Jed- 
ediah Smith and his companions con- 
quer all difficulties along a _ south- 
westerly route from Great Salt Lake to 
the Pacific and thence northward to the 
latitude of San Francisco. Then, in May, 
1827, with two men, Smith starts east- 
ward for Great Salt Lake, reaching it 
after twenty days of terrible hardships. 
Thus he opened the way, although in 
the reverse direction, for the multitudes 
of settlers which twenty years later were 
to dot the western plains with their pic- 
turesque caravans. Lewis and Clark 
have received the credit that belongs to 
them for their courageous exploration 
and “saving” of the Northwest, but very 
few Americans have ever heard the name 
of Jedediah Smith. Mr. Neihardt has 
rendered further ignorance of this en- 
terprising youth inexcusable. His narra- 
tive of the romantic experiences that 
were brought to an untimely end when 
Smith, at the age of thirty-three, was 
surprised and killed by Indians is ani- 
mated, and as detailed as the historical 
materials will allow. Photographs, re- 
productions of old manuscripts, maps, 
and some of the “‘tall stories” of the time 
add to the interest and clarity of a tale 
that is at once fascinating and of his- 
torical importance. 


Messrs. Gayley and Kurtz’s treatment 
of the lyric and epic in the second vol- 
ume of their “Methods and Materials of 
Literary Criticism” (Ginn) is highly 
comprehensive. The lyric and the epic 
are each treated under two _ heads, 
“Theory and Technique” and “Historical 
Development,” and the same conscien- 
tious symmetry is patent in the sub- 
divisions. The work is a guide to the 
sources of knowledge in these fields, but 
it is strongly and agreeably distinguished 
from the typical bibliography by some 
appraisal of values in the works it lists 
and classifies and by the inclusion of 
summaries of ideas to offset the accumu- 
lation of titles. The step from record to 
criticism in such a field is easy and 
tempting; the authors have resisted that 
temptation. They furnish summaries of 
theory without plunges into theory; they 
supply briefs of debates without lapse 
into debate. The knowledge visible in 
the work is very great; the field is secu- 
lar in its duration and almost planetary 


in its scope. The references range from 
Aristotle to Sidney Colvin. Aristotle has 
sixty references, Milton 73, Virgil 119. 
The book should be an exceptional fur- 
therance to scholarship. 


Whatever is to be the fate of classical 
studies Homer, Plato, and Greek Trag- 
edy will continue to engage the attention 
of all who retain any interest in the 
things of the mind. And every new gen- 
eration of readers will call for fresh 
interpretations of them in the terms of 
its own prevailing preoccupations. In 
spite then of Symonds, Mahaffy, Jebb, 
and Haigh we may welcome Professor 
Gilbert Norwood’s comprehensive and 
convenient survey in one volume of the 
entire field of “Greek Tragedy” (John 
W. Luce, Boston, 1920). Professor Nor- 
wood had prepared himself for this task 
by a thoughtful book on the “Riddle of 
the Bacche,” published in 1908. He is 
most at home in what constitutes the 
body of his book—the analysis and liter- 
ary criticism of the extant plays of 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. But 
his introductory chapters on the Literary 
History of Greek Tragedy and the 
Greek Theatre and the Production 
of Greek Plays will better serve the 
needs of the readers for whom they are 
intended than more erudite disquisitions 
on the anthropological origins of the 
drama or German theories of the struct- 
ure of the Greek stage would have done. 
His literary criticism holds the balance 
even between the differing and distinc- 
tive excellencies of A®schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. He draws freely upon 
the Elizabethan and modern drama for 
illustrations—and writes throughout as 
one aware of recent theories and tenden- 
cies. He compares Agathon’s relation to 
Euripides with that of St. John Han- 
kin’s later manner to Ibsen, and illus- 
trates Euripides by skillful reference to 
the works of Bernard Shaw, Ibsen, and 
Sir Rider Haggard. 


It is hard to say for whom the final 
chapter on rhythm and metre in Greek 
Tragedy is intended. There may be read- 
ers in England who wish to know all 
about Porson’s rule of the “final cretic”’ 
and who at the same time are helped by 
the advice that “till one is quite familiar” 
with the scansion of iambics “it is a 
good plan to begin at the end.” But that 
quaint blend of ignorance and appetite 
for knowledge is not to be found in 
America. And the American reader of 
Shelley or Swinburne would get no fur- 
ther in the chapter than the astounding 
statement on the first page that in Eng- 
lish “the length of the syllables has no 
effect on the scansion.” Taken all in all, 
however, the book answers a real need. 
The teacher who receives weekly letters 
requesting him to recommend “a book 
about the Greek Drama” may safely 
name this. 


Mr. John Drinkwater in his excellent 
though diminutive book, “Abraham Lin- 
coln“ (Houghton), shows an idealism 
that sometimes runs ahead of the facts. 
He says, for instance, that in England 
to-day most young people are thinking 
very hard. Has there ever been a nation 
on the planet in which most of the young 
people thought—to say nothing of think- 
ing hard and very hard. Again, he solves 
the discord between discipline and indi- 
viduality by the quiet assumption that 
if you give the individual his way he wil] 
choose the right way (in point of fact, 
your way )—a forecast which attenuates 
your generosity and is refuted once for 
all by the character of despots. Never- 
theless, the work is a very good work. 
The page is hygienic; the leaves of the 
book are for the healing of the nations. 
The author would unite England and 
America through their common adoption 
of Abraham Lincoln as the exemplar of 
the inter-racial ideal. He is such an ex- 
emplar and England will concede the 
fact, but it may be doubted whether she 
can find a prophet outside her borders, 
whether her political idealism can find 
its Bethlehem (or its Nazareth) in Ken- 
tucky. However this may be, there is 
cement for the two nations in the very 
dauntlessness and magnanimity of the 
suggestion; there is cement also in the 
tone of Mr. Drinkwater’s writing in the 
high repose and humane catholicity of 
which the world might discern the pledge 
and symbol of its coming peace. 


“Le Petit Chose” and “Le Roman d’un 
Enfant” are the two autobiographies one 
naturally associates with Anatole 
France’s captivating “Little Pierre,” 
deftly translated for John Lane by Mr. 
J. Lewis May. Paris, with its gay invi- 
tations to the senses and its half-indul- 
gence, half-mockery of the heart, prevails 
in “Little Pierre,” and divides the book 
by a long interval from the simple hu- 
manity of Daudet. As for Pierre Loti, 
he is finally perhaps as irreclaimably ar- 
tistic as M. France, but he has reached 
that point by a longer circuit, and the 
passions and solemnities have met him 
on the journey and said “Good-day.” “Le 
Roman” is half-visionary. In “Little 
Pierre” there is no vision; vision might 
derange sight, and the sight in this book 
is infallible. It is a clear, bright half- 
medieval Paris that stamps itself with 
such sureness and exactness on the little 
retina that answers to the name Pierre. 
The very sadness is cheerful, recalling 
those climates in which even the rains 
are jocular. The mere transparency— 


hardly exceeded anywhere—seems half- 
ironic, as if to be clear about this shuf- 
fling world were in itself an act of malice. 
The book is bland and chiil like autumn 
sunshine—chill from a nascent cynicism 
and bland from M. France’s clear per- 
ceptions that cynicism is presentable only 
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where it inherits the apparel of faith. 
Two little incidents stand out for their 
symbolism. Behind a rent in the family 
wall-paper Little Pierre one day saw 
stains, blackness, squalor. They mended 
the rent, but the edges never quite met, 
and a tell-tale spot spoke of horrors to 
the little boy’s imagination. That is 
what happens in the world which par- 
ents paper with illusions for a child. On 
another occasion Pierre’s mother tried to 
persuade him that two carved grotesques 
which held the boy spellbound smiled 
when he was good and frowned when he 
was naughty. The symbol becomes lumi- 
nous if we put Pierre for the race, the 
mother for religion, and the universe for 
the carved grotesques. 

“The Seven Wives of Bluebeard and 
Other Marvelous Tales,” a slighter and 
more casual work, has been translated 
by Mr. D. B. Stewart for the same pub- 
lishers. Folk-tales, pious or elfish, are 
re-told by M. France in forms to which 
his debonair and placid cynicism has sup- 
plied the motives. All is bitter, yet all 
is light. That the bitter should be light 
fills one with consternation. 


Drama 


“The Beggar's Opera’’ and 
its Progeny 


FOUND real pleasure in the revival of 

John Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” by the 
enterprise of the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. Its music, I believe, commended 
itself to the possessors of taste; of its 
charm for the tasteless I can myself 
speak with authority. The wit was 
not only excellent in itself but so level 
to latter-day taste that it seemed almost 
to exceed our own wit in contempora- 
neity. The opera was conducted with a 
breadth, leisure, and calm which some- 
how suited a revival (in other words, a 
resurrection), and the contrast with the 
St. Vitus’ dance of operatic comedy on 
Broadway was refreshing. One was glad 
to get back into a world that had space 
for its farthingales and time for its di- 
versions. 

This does not mean that “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” satisfied all the require- 
ments even of the dramatic element in 
comic opera (that is the element to which 
I confine myself). Indeed, with all its 
undoubted advantage over “Irene” and 
“Mary” and “Sally,” it seemed in no 
small measure anticipative, prophetic, 
possibly even generative, of their faults. 
The three main extra-musical offenses of 
musical comedy are its dubious morality 
(from which the three comedies just 
mentioned are comparatively free), its 
disrespect for character, and its levity in 
the conduct of plot. These things have 
their counterparts or preludes in Gay. 
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The alcoves in Gay’s opera have curtains, 
as the women have skirts—so much may 
be said in his behalf; but there is a put- 
ting aside of the idea that people are any 
the worse for being immoral which runs 
ahead of our later musical comedy in the 
impudence of its cynicism. It is of course 
entirely true that on an imitative stage 
bad people may say and do bad things 
without implying any evil in the play- 
wright or implanting any in the play- 
goer. But the vitality of “The Beggar’s 
Opera” as an entertainment turns on our 
ability to feel some sort of sympathy for 
Macheath, a dastard with whom it is das- 
tardly even to sympathize. The play’s 
good-nature towards criminals envelops 
even Lucy, who is a poisoner in intent. 
Neither Gay nor Lucy perhaps is very 
serious in this poisoning, but, after all, 
poison is poison and wickedness is wick- 
edness, and the jocularity of the profferer 
of either of these beverages neither cures 
nor consoles the victim. 

Again, the violations of character in 
Gay descend to levels in which the most 
reckless of musical comedies can be as- 
sured of their companionship. Polly, on 
the verge of heartbreak, addresses Mac- 
heath in these words: “Am I not thy 
wife?—Thy neglect of me, thy aversion 
to me too securely prove it” (II,m). 
Anguish itself is facetious, and the sins 
of the hour have found a pedigree. Last- 
ly, in plot, if Gay’s vices are not ours, 
they are at all events flagrant. He is 
content with the trailing, indeterminate 
plot which in renouncing ingenuity es- 
capes artifice—an exchange which is 
more reputable in the present century 
than in Gay’s. His bandit, Macheath, 
who is little more than a nine-pin or 
billiard-ball, is shoved into prison by 
women, shoved out by a woman, shoved 
in again by a woman, and is finally re- 
prieved, not by the Government, but by 
the player and the playwright in a scene 
which ought to be a Tyburn for the play. 
Modernity achieves nothing worse. 

One of the vexations of criticism is 
that evident superiorities are not always 
readily provable superiorities, and one 
asks with surprise why Gay, who shares 
so liberally in our vices, should be so 
much better than we are. One speech of 
Mrs. Peachum’s may afford us a clue. 
“Well, Polly, as far as one woman can 
forgive another, I forgive thee.” The 
wit is delectable, but its felicity savors 
of Belgravia rather than Alsatia, and one 
doesn’t like to see a tallow candle drip 
wax. Yet even here, where Gay is tram- 
pling on nature, nature re-asserts her- 
self, as she never asserts herself in musi- 
cal comedy, in the buxomness, the lusti- 
hood, the heartiness of the enunciation. 
There is a warmth in this impropriety 
beside which the vivacities of “Irene” 
and “The Night Boat” are the agilities 
of a Jack-in-the-box. With all Gay’s un- 
truth to nature, the groundwork of his 


picture is life, and the music, which js 
occasional in a strict and double sense, is 
called in to second and enforce those 
moments in life which are inherently 
lyrical. In the musical comedy all is 
changed. Its starting point is the ballet 
(three acts of “Sally” begin with dances) 
and the life it draws is life cut to the 
measure, or cast in the mould, of the 
ballet. The action proper mimics the 
speed, the mobility, the audacity, the 
transitory and spectacular quality, of a 
ballet. Like Sir Andrew Aguecheek it 
should “go to church in a galliard, and 
come home in a coranto.” 

A second point of superiority in Gay 
is the writing of literature. I grant that 
the identification of literature with fact 
is not easy in Newgate, that in most of 
the dialogue Eton and Harrow seem to 
have crept behind the bars. But if the 
clowns talk like gentlemen, they also, by 
a rare literary secret, talk like men; the 
cavalier has not silenced the rogue. Musi- 
cal comedy knows as little of these subtle 
accommodations as it knows of literature 
itself. The sum of the matter is that 
Gay wrote a bad type of comic opera, the 
vices of which have been dutifully copied 
and zealously advanced by his successors, 
but that these vices in Gay were counter- 
poised by a strong sense of humanity and 
a strong sense of literature, in both of 
which his descendants have renounced 
his leadership. 

It is interesting to glance finally at the 
relation of Gay and the musical comedy 
to “Pinafore,” “Ruddigore,” “The Mika- 
do,” and the other works which irradiate 
the partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
In these last-named pieces, the music has 
grown in volume and complexity, but the 
comedy, while it undoubtedly retreats, 
retreats in good order, not in the state of 
dispersion, bordering upon rout, in which 
it finds itself in the musical comedy of 
the hour. The lyric, no richer in quality 
perhaps than Gay’s, acquired a supple- 
ness and variety which made of it a far 
more serviceable utensil. Gilbert, again, 
had certain artistic standards in plot and 
character to which he adhered in the 
genially easy fashion of a man who has 
no mind to be either slovenly or impec- 
cable. 

Where, as in Gilbert, the general de- 
sign is extravagant, plot and character 
can not be blamed for that degree of lib- 
erty which represents their share in the 
general design; it is the excess above 
this point that is criminal, and in Gilbert 
this excess, though noticeable, is not con- 
spicuous. Frederic, for instance, in “The 
Pirates,” is conscientiously predatory 
until the calendar moment when his ap- 
prenticeship to the magnanimous pirates 
has expired; after that he is conscien- 
tiously honest. This is impossible, no 
doubt, but legitimate, since the whole 
piece, and Frederic himself, is cast in the 
mould of this impossibility. An example 
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of impropriety is found where Captain 
Corcoran marries the woman who has 
tended him as a baby, a procedure which 
somehow robs the ship Pinafore of its 
right to the initials, H. M. S. 

The comic opera of Gilbert differs from 
its prototype and its successors in its 
possession of the signal virtue of good 
humor. Comedy in Plautus, in Moliére, 
in Congreve, in Shaw, is so curiously des- 
titute of sunshine. “The Beggar’s 
Opera” is somber between the laughs and 
behind the laughs; in musical comedy the 
relation of the play to the audience is 
that of the actress to the companion who 
pays for her supper, and its vivacity is 
as perfunctory as hers. But Gilbert en- 
joyed his world. He was largely and 
variously satirical, no doubt, and re- 
sembled the Broadway “book” writers in 
his proneness to search the broad basin 
of contemporary life with the dragnet 
of his humorous allusion. But his idea 
seems to have been that with a few 
emendations this would be a very good 
world indeed, since, in default of re- 
vision, it was a pretty good world any- 
how. His unique fashion of enjoying it 
makes him really more original than Gay. 
Gay’s subject was novel, but he had no 
individual sense of Newgate, and his 
method seems accidental, unless indeed 
we define it as the effort to write a New- 
gate pastoral as nearly as might be on 
the lines of a drawing-room comedy. But 
Gilbert gave an edge to the adjective 
Gilbertian. He evoked a world which, 
so far as things and acts went, was a 
world of sophistications, but which, so 
far as people went, was a world of babes 
and innocents. The point lay in the ex- 
treme sincerity and solemnity with which 
the sophistications were taken by the 
babes. Sometimes the fun lies in the 
peeping-out of human nature through its 
envelope of forms as in the “Hardly- 
evers” of “Pinafore;” more often it con- 
sists of the triumph of the civil, the legal, 
the formal, the verbal, in places where 
their triumph is impossible. Patience, 
informed that love is unselfish, offers her 
heart to Bunthorne, whom she dislikes. 
The pirates make it a point to spare or- 
phans even where the orphans are major- 
generals. Pooh-bah accepts bribes as a 
mortification to that pride of race which 
he is virtuously resolved to conquer. 
Robin scrupulously commits a crime a 
day. Indeed punctilio in crisis, not to 
say etiquette in crime, might almost be 
specified as the typical situation. 

In such a world folly is curiously uni- 
versal. The people in “The Mikado” are 
all fools; Sebastian Brant might have 
manned his ship from “Pinafore.” But 
if all are foolish all are good; at least 
none of them rise to the serious in evil. 
Wickedness of a kind is exuberant in 
“Ruddigore,” but it is all nursery wick- 
edness and no more impairs its character 
or ours than the schoolboy’s imagined de- 


light in piratical millions delays his res- 
toration of the fallen purse to its owner 
or the fall of his weekly penny in the 
plate at Sunday-school. Indeed, the ideals 
are upheld by the very ridicule of their 
extravagance. When the _ conscience 
counts its farthings so carefully, it is 
plain that its guineas are safe. Gilbert’s 
relation to musical comedy is a matter 
on which only the enemies of that comedy 
will dilate. His relation to Gay may be 
summed up in three terse phrases. Less 
human, in the sense of sheer vitality, 
than Gay, he is far more human; less 
literary, he is more workmanlike; less 
adventurous, he is more original. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


The Ohio Home 


The Ohio Legislature is about to vote 
on the Miller Bill, by which a home is no 
home if it have in it liquor or alcoholic 
beverage acquired after the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and may on 
suspicion be searched without warrant: 


To sea-board States, where Otis dared defy.. 
Writs of Assistance—where the timid crowd 
Young Hamilion aroused to purpose high— 


Or where a House of Burgesses avowed 
Bold Henry’s gage flung down for Liberty, 
Ohio thunders in her Index loud. 


Mother of Presidents, Ohio, see 
How one great State may stir a laggard 
world, 
Define, annul, and say what cannot be. 


Age-long, domestic citadels unfurled 
Banners of freemen to their freemen dead 
Though faction and rebellion round them 

whirled. 
With curtain drawn, and little ones in bed, 
In slippered ease, nor caring thence to roam 
The husband yielded to sweet fancies bred. 


By privacy and love, and mellow foam 
Mantling the housewife’s glass of simple 
cheer— 
After a day of toil, his home was home. 
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What Do You Really Know About the 
World? 
When You Studied Geography What Did 
You Learn? 


PRINCIPLES OF 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By ExttswortH HunTINGTON AND 
SuMNER W. CusHING. 


Tells the Whys of Geography and deals 
with people, their homes, habits, char- 
acters and occupations. 

The commercial possibilities of various 
regions of the world are discussed in an 
intelligent, interesting manner. 

Send now—its cost is $3.50, postpaid. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


424 Fourth Avenue New York 
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The Mirrors 
Downing Street 


By 
A Gentleman with a Duster 





“It is one of the few cases of a 
startling work being also a fine 





piece of literature.’—Eve. Tele- 
gram. 
An uncompromising, earnest, 


courageous series of portraits of 
England’s leaders through the 
war and after. 

“He evidently knows the political 
stable from the inside, and he can 
write.’—The London Graphic. 





More than one of Downing 
Street’s Great would be glad of 
an opportunity to smash these 
Mirrors—some will linger to ad- 
mire. 

“obvious insight and real infor- 
mation, deftly interwoven with a 
zeal for reform.”—Liverpool Cour- 
ier. 

Written with the same piquant 
flavor as that which characterized 
Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians.” 


The Mirrors of 


Downing Street 


include character sketches of 


Mr. Lloyd George 
Lord Carnock Lord Robert Cecil 
Lord Fisher Mr. Winston Churchill 
Mr. Asquith Lord Haldane 
Lord Northcliffe Lord Rhondda 
Mr. Arthur Balfour Lord Inverforth 
Lord Kitchener Lord Leverhulme 





8vo. 12 illustrations. $2.50 net. 
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pasa THIS volume contains FIFTY REP- 
RESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
of the MODERN THEATRE, chosen 
from the dramatic works of contem- 


s all over the world and 


is the second volume in the Stewart 


Kidd Dramatic Anthologies, the first 


being European 
Barrett H. Clark, which 
tically received. 
plays and have selecte 
English. 


Theories of the 


Drama, by 
has been so enthusias- 


The editors have ee sifted countless 


the best available in 


One-half the plays have never before 
been published in book form; 


thirty-one are no 


longer available in any other edition. 
The work satisfies a long felt want for a handy 
collection of the choicest plays produced by the 


art theatres all over the 
repertory 
study of the modern dra 
lection of the world’s bes 


world. It is a complete 


for a little theatre, a volume for the 


ma, a representative col- 
t short plays. 


CONTENTS 


AUSTRIA 
Schnitzler (Arthur) — 
Literature 
BELGIUM 
Maeterlinck (Maurice) — 
The Intruder 
BOLIVIA 
More (Frederico) —In- 
terlude 
FRANCE 
Ancey (George) — M. 
Lamblin Porto - Riche 
(Georges) — Francoise’s 


Luck 
GERMANY 

Ettinger (Karl)—Altru- 
ism 

von Hofmannstahl 
(Hugo) — Madonna 
Dianora 

Wedekind (Frank) — 
The Tenor 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Bennett (Arnold) —A 
ood Woman 

Calderon (George) — 
Little Stone House 

Cannan (Gilbert) — 
Mary’s Wedding 

Dowson (Ernest)—The 
Pierrot of the Minute 

Ellis (Mrs. Havelock) 
* ~ Subjection of 


Hankin (St. John)— 
The Constant Lover 


NDIA 
Mukerji (Dhan Gopal) 
—The Judgment of 


Indra 
IRELAND 
Gregory (Lady) — The 
Workhouse Ward 
HOLLAND 
Speenhoff (J. H.)— 
Louise 
HUNGARY 
Biro (Lajos) — The 
Grandmother 
ITALY 
Giacosa (Giuseppe) — 
—_ Rights of the 


RUSSIA 
Andreyev (Leonid) — 
Love of One’s Neigh- 


bor. 
Tchekoff (Anton)—The 
Boor 


SPAIN 

Benevente (Jacinto)— 
His Widow’s Hus- 
an 


Large 8vo, 585 pages 


SPAIN—Continued 


Quinteros (Serafina and 
Joaquin Alvarez)—A 
Sunny Morning 

SWEDE 
Strindberg (August) — 

The Creditor 

Wied (Gustave) —- Au- 
tumn Fires 

UNITED STATES 

Beach (Lewis) — 
Brothers 

Cowan (Sada)—In the 
Morgue 

Crocker (Bosworth)— 
The Baby Carriage 

Cronyn (George W.)— 
A Death in Fever Flat 

Davies (Mary Carolyn) 
aig ee with 
Two 


Fac 
Day (Frederick L.) The 


Slum 
Flanner. haem 
Mansi 
Glaspell. 
Trifles 
Gognentore (Alice) — 
he Pot Boiler 
Haters (Theresa) — 
Enter the Hero 
Hudson (Holland)—The 
Shepherd in the Dis- 
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tance 
Kemp (Harry) — Boc- 
caccio’s Untold Tale 
Langer (Lawrence) — 
Another Way Out 
Macmillan (Mary) — 
he Shadowed Star 
Millay (Edna St. Vin- 
cent)—Aro da Capo 
Moeller (Philip) 
Helena’s Husband 
O’Neill (Eugene)—Ile 
Stevens (Thos. Wood) 
—The Nursery Maid 
of Heaven 
Stevens (Wallace) — 
hree Travelers 
Watch a Sunrise 
Tompkins (Frank G.)— 


Sham 

Walker (Stuart) — 

The Medicine Show 
Wellman (Rita) — For 


é ime 
Wilde (Percival)—The 
Finger of God 
YIDDISH 
Ash (Sholom)—Night 
Pinski (David) — For- 
gotten Souls 


Net $5.00 
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European Theories of the Drama 


By BARRET 


T H. CLARK 


An Anthology of Dramatic Theory and Criticism 

from Aristotle to the present day in a series of 

selected texts, with Commentaries, Biographies and 
Bibliographies 


Large 8vo, 500 pages 
Send for Complete 


Net $5.00 
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The Painter Birger 
Sandzen 


HERE is an interesting painter now 

becoming known through his exhibi- 
tions in the Eastern galleries and in 
Sweden, Birger Sandzén by name, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art and of Mod- 
ern Languages at Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kansas. Born in Blidsberg, 
Sweden, February 5, 1871, since 1894 he 
has lived, taught, and worked in this 
Kansas town. Around him has grown 
up an appreciation of art in all its forms 
until now one finds there a real art 
centre to which exhibitions of etchings 
are sent that stop only in the biggest 
cities. And no exhibition leaves there 
from which something is not left behind 
to be the enjoyment of the future and 


the present. There he sees developing in _ 


the young generation a love of pictures 
and a joy in color that fill him with en- 
thusiasm for the future of art in this 
country. 

His artistic studies were begun in 
Sweden under Zorn and Richard Bergh. 
Later he went to Paris, where he was 
greatly stirred by Renoir’s marvelous 
color. He says they appeared to him 
like “glowing jewels.” But in his many 
years of teaching in Kansas Mr. Sandzén 
has evolved a method of painting quite 
removed from his early tradition and 
quite his own. It has two definite pur- 
poses in mind: to produce the greatest 
vibration of pure color and to be per- 
manent. Pigments thoroughly mixed 
act chemically upon each other in two 
ways: they chemically undermine each 
others’ color value and their vibratory 
color value is greatly reduced. Red and 
blue mixed produce purple, but red and 
blue placed side by side and mixed by 
the eye produce a purple of a far greater 
intensity and one that will not change 
with time. 

This was demonstrated by the impres- 
sionist school and is the foundation of 
modern art, differentiating it from the 
earlier methods as perhaps nothing else 
has done. Birger Sandzén goes one step 
further: on one brush he places blue and 
red, each at the value he desires, and by 
a dexterous stroke the two are laid to- 
gether on the canvas, not mixed but 
mingled. Each retains its own vibra- 
tion, but the eye more easily confuses 
them into one than when two dots are 
placed side by side. This brilliance is 
preserved by going over the canvas but 
once; finishing as he goes, he avoids any 
clouding of the original stroke by muss- 
ing or mixing. His third principle is 
that every part of the canvas shall pre- 
sent color, the darks as well as the lights. 
These darks are produced by the use of 
pure crimson, green, blue, or brown, un- 
mixed with white. There are no muddy, 
confused darknesses; every portion of 


the picture has its part to contribute to 
the color ensemble. 

When he conceives an idea for a pic- 
ture, he paints and draws numbers of 
sketches, as many as he finds necessary 
to get the effect he is seeking; he tries 
different arrangements, different lights, 
different colors. He may do twenty or 
more before he is satisfied. These he 
places before him and from them he 
paints his picture once and for all time. 

To many people his pictures are a dis- 
tinct shock; a roomful of them is like a 
draught of strong waters. The broad 
brush strokes repel some, who later will 
surrender to the richness of the color in 
spite of themselves. Some simply open 
out their souls as to a ray of sunshine, 
stimulated and thrilled. To some they 
are simply abhorrent by their very 
violence. They are too great a surprise. 
Their minds refuse to admit any sensa- 
tion so foreign to their conception of 
painting, of beauty. But I do not believe 
that even such people could live with one 
of his pictures’ and not be won by it. 

ETHEL GREENOUGH HOLMES 


Music 
From Symphony to Opera 


HE expected happened when, some 
days ago, the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic and National Symphonies made 
known their “merger.” Despite the pres- 
tige lent to it by Mr. Willem Mengel- 
berg, it is no secret that the National 
Symphony had less support than the 
Philharmonic. By welding into one the 
two societies (which, in effect, means by 
disbanding the National Symphony) 
much money will no doubt be saved, and 
the public after all may still be satisfied. 
It is, we may assume, the intention of 
the Philharmonic to add to the number 
of its musicians some of the best players 
of the rival organization. As we had 
hoped, too, we shall again have Mr. Men- 
gelberg next season here, as “guest con- 
ductor,” this time not of the National 
Symphony organization, but as living in- 
spiration and a leader of the remodeled 
Philharmonic. He will divide his work 
with Mr. Josef Stransky and, every now 
and then, with Mr. Arthur Bodanzky. 
Among the more notable achievements 
of one week have been the performance, 
in near-English, at the Metropolitan, of 
“Lohengrin” and of a new work by the 
Italian Maestro Gino Marinuzzi, at the 
Manhattan. The presentation of the 
earlier Wagner opera, with a cast includ- 
ing Florence Easton as Elsa, Sembach as 
Lohengrin, Margarete Matzenauer as 
Ortrud, and Clarence Whitehill as Telra- 
mund, did credit in some ways both to 
the management of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
and to the singers. The Elsa was partic- 
ularly charming. A girlish, unaffected, 
and poetic Elsa with the suggestion of a 
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quality which can be best described, I 
think, as spiritual. If we try to analyze 
the character of Elsa, to be sure, we may 
find little but what Germans call a back- 
fisch. But as Miss Easton and some others 
have transformed it, she has higher and 
more charming attributes. Of the others 
in the cast the most attractive was, un- 
doubtedly, the Lohengrin. 

Those who had expected to be bored at 
the Manhattan by the “Jacquerie” of Gino 
Marinuzzi had an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. For though the opera of the 
young maestro, who was lately also the 
artistic manager of the Chicago Opera 
company, is not by any means a flawless 
work, it gives real promise of much bet- 
ter things than were expressed in the 
first act and in the last. 

The composer had to illustrate a 
libretto which, though possibly no handi- 
cap to him in his native Italy, was of a 
nature to repel those who could under- 
stand it in our more squeamish country. 
The leading themes with which it deals 
are, first, the exercise by a brutal baron 
of the prerogative claimed by the old 
French nobles of stealing from their vas- 
sals the virgin kisses of their peasant 
brides, and next, the bloody peasant out- 
break, or rebellion, which in history is 
recorded as the Jacquerie. It was as well, 
maybe, for Maestro Marinuzzi that very 
little of the text meant more than sound 
to those who heard it sung. 

The opening act was tentative and 
wearisome—long wastes of wandering 
dialogue set to music. But, in the sec- 
ond act, which had a firmer basis upon 
which to build, the composer almost 
proved himself a master, both symphon- 
ically and dramatically. He delighted us 
by the fluency and the beauty of his 
melodic themes, by the richness and vari- 
ety of his orchestration, by the boldness 
of his harmony, and by his sense of trag- 
edy. Even now, although quite young, 
Maestro Marinuzzi knows much more of 
orchestration than such men as Leoncav- 
allo and Puccini. But in the third act, 
which leads up to the close, to the de- 
struction of a chateau by the insurgent 
peasants, he has remembered far too 
much and forgotten little that had been 
achieved before him by Wagner, Verdi, 
Puccini, and some others. We hear 
echoes, as it were, of “Tosca,” “Tristan 
and Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” and “Aida.” In 
the rhythms of the concluding march we 
hark back to the triumph of the Egyp- 
tian Radames. 

The leading characters (which are well 
drawn) of the tyrant Corrado, of the rus- 
tic bridegroom, Mazurec, of his bride, 
Isaura, and of her father, Guillaume, 
were sung effectively and at points artis- 
tically by Teofilo Dentale, Edward John- 
son, Yvonne Gall, and Carlo Galeffi. The 
orchestra, under the leadership of the 
composer, did remarkably well. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 








A Screen That Will Not Rust 


To accept screening without questioning the 
corrosion resistance of the wire in it confesses 
ignorance of the very forces that attack any 
weather exposed metal. 

Rain, salt in seacoast fogs, and smoke acids 
destroy any metal not naturally endowed to 
resist their corrosive action. 

Monel metal is immune to these chemical 
agents which quickly destroy wire screening 
of iron, copper, bronze, etc. 

While Monel metal will cost a few cents 
more than any other screening, it will give at 
least twice the service life. 

The name Monel identifies the natural nickel 
alloy—67% nickel, 28% copper and 5% other 
metals—produced by The International Nickel 
Company. 


Send inquiries to 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 

















Business Law for Business Men 


No matter what your business is it is affected in some 
manner by the laws of the land. ‘The well-informed 
business man usually has a knowledge of commercial 
law sufficient to enable him to procure a maximum 
of benefit therefrom. 


Our collection includes books written for the layman 
--for the business man interested in learning for him- 
self the fundamentals of the laws and legal problems 
concerning his business. 


Law at a Glance, Marvin Dana, LL.B. $1.09 
Correct Business and Legal Forms, E/eanora Banks $1.34 
Problems of Law, 7. H. Wigmore $1.34 


American Business Law, Hon. A. B, Frey, A.B., LL.B. $4.04 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
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